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CHAPTER I. 

CATCH A WEASEL ASLEEP. 

" A man must serve his time to every trade, 
Save slander — critics all are ready made. 
Fear not to lie — 'twill seem a sharper hit, 
Shrink not from blasphemy— 'twill pass for wit ; 
Care not for feeling, pass your proper jest, 
And stand a * sland'rer/ hated, yet caressed." 

Byron. 

Wrinklebubgh was alive with religious ex- 
citement : a ten days' mission was announced 
to take place, and on every blank wall, on 
every available space, in most of the shop 
windows — nay, even on the guns of the old 
fort, were large bills, printed in huge letters, 
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2 COUNTRY QUARTERS. 

entreating every one, young and old, rich and 
poor, to come and save their souls. 

Some began with texts of earnest entreaty 
— " Come, for all things are ready ; " " Come, 
that you may obtain life." Some drew their 
force from fear — " Sinners, beware ! the flames 
of hell await you." Two or three were pic- 
torial — an elaborately dressed young woman, 
stepping airily down a steep incline into the 
jaws of a lion; another depicted a group of 
dissipated young men, standing on a rock 
overhanging a mass of fiery flames. The 
designer of this last not being a good artist, 
the rock somewhat resembled a saucepan, and 
some irreverent wag wrote underneath this 
bill, "Out of the frying-pan into the fire," 
which so shocked Mr. Shirkwell, that he 
immediately withdrew the desecrated bill. 

Besides these advertisments, members of an 
active ladies' committee visited every house, 
gave personal addresses where they could, and 
left similar bills and tracts where they were 
not allowed to preach themselves. Not very 
discriminating or to the point were these bills : 
as is often the case in religious excitements, 
the zeal of the missioners outran their sense. 

Albeit not given to make fun of sacred 
subjects, however misapplied, it was impossible 
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for Caroline and Gertrude Grey to help a 
hearty laugh, when Miss Bosjesman thrust 
under their hall door a slip of paper entreating 
the inhabitants of that house to " come to 
the mission in their rags." 

Miss Bosjesman would not venture into 
wicked Dinorlan herself. She held with Mrs. 
Blu'ster entirely, and was, or affected to be, 
shocked at the levity and worldliness of the 
Greys — Gertrude and Caroline, who were so 
strict in their religious duties ; who went every 
day to the services that Mr. Shirkwell had 
lately begun in the church, who did more for 
the poor than half the ladies' committee put 
together; who, instead of distributing other 
people's money, or running about with soup- 
tickets, to the cost of which she had not 
contributed one farthing, as Jane Blu'ster did, 
visited the poor in their own way, relieved 
them from their own income, and raised their 
tone and cheered their spirits by kind words 
and gentle sympathy. 

Caroline and Gertrude were called, in pious 
Wrinkleburgh, wicked and worldly, because 
they lived like the rest of their own class ; 
because they liked society and moderate 
amusements ; because their religion, their real 
love to God and their fellow-creatures, made 
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them cheerful and happy, instead of wearing 
sour looks and going about mourning over this 
vale of tears. 

To people who do their best, who try to do 
their duty, who really trust in the Great 
Euler over all, this earth is a happy place, 
and any doctrine that teaches otherwise is 
founded on a mistake. Into the darkest day 
comes many a gleam of sunshine; in the 
saddest life there is many a consolation, many 
a pleasure. 

The pious people of Wrinkleburgh did not 
realize this. Their religion — and there were 
some really good persons among them — was 
the hardest, strictest Calvinism. Beauty in 
any form belonged, they believed, to the devil, 
and, as his work, was to be abhorred of all 
godly people ; beauty in church was ritualism, 
beauty in houses was frivolity; beauty in 
person was the devil's own especial work, so 
Gertrude Grey and Geraldine Everley were 
to be especially reprobated, and reprobated 
they were accordingly. No churchgoing, no 
charity, could gloss over that one terrible 
proof of wickedness ; and so tracts and pam- 
phlets, printed texts and picture bills, were 
showered upon Dinorlan and Granite House, 
in the pious hope that some of these striking 
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appeals might bring a sense of their spiritual 
danger to the minds of these hardened 
sinners. 

Mr. Shirkwell at first was unwilling to 
promote this mission ; he did not like 
Mr. Mottley, for whose sake he could not 
but see the, Blu'sters put forward the whole 
thing ; but in this, as in everything else, the 
Rev. Cyril was overruled by his wife. 

When they first came to Wrinkleburgh, 
Mr. and Mrs. Shirkwell were thoroughly 
agreed — the clergyman relied upon his wife's 
sense and sharpness, while she admired and 
looked up to his dreamy devotion and enthu- 
siasm. He wanted to be a faithful pastor over 
his flock, and no one ever entered his parish 
with better intentions than did Cyril Shirk- 
well ; but alas ! we all know of what the pave- 
ment of the nether world is composed. 

For some time things went well. ; They both 
saw the Blu'sters were not really good, that 
their religion was only a pretence for gaining 
power, and as far as they could, in a mild way, 
the Shirkwells opposed them. Mrs. Shirk- 
well's tact soon showed her that the best way 
of doing this was to persuade the sisters at 
Dinorlan, and Lady Geraldine, to take a part 
in parish work. They were the only people 
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capable of withstanding Mrs. Blu'ster. Mrs. 
Shirkwell herself was utterly incapable of 
doing so — Mrs. Blaster's lordly son and Mrs. 
Blu'ster's aristocratic relations, continually 
dinned into Mrs. ShirkwelTs ears, overpowered 
the brewer's daughter. But she was sharp 
enough to see that these attractions had no 
effect on the Greys ; nay, after a very few 
interviews, she found out that Mrs. Blu'ster 
and her daughters were undeniably afraid of 
them : they became unaccountably silent and 
quiet whenever any member of the Dinorlan 
family appeared ; and Mrs. Shirkwell, whose 
idea of ruling was playing one person against 
another, seized the chance and invariably 
stopped Mrs. Blu'ster's open opposition to Mr. 
Shirkwell' s plans by enlisting Miss Grey on 
his side. 

This succeeded so well that Jane Blu'ster 
trembled for her hold on her beloved parish. 
But Mrs. Blu'ster was not to be so easily 
worsted. She thought, " So long as Mr. Shirk- 
well and his wife agree and work together, my 
power will decrease daily ; " so she hit upon a 
plan that might divide husband and wife, and 
also prevent a real friendship between the 
clergyman and the dreaded Greys. 

She herself said no word of such an idea 
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to Mrs. Shirkwell, yet, through her various 
agents, she let it circulate quickly to Mrs. 
Shirkwell that Miss Gertrude Grey was by 
no means an advantageous acquaintance for 
any wife's husband: did she not flirt? was 
she not greatly admired by gentlemen? and 
was she not said to have great power over 
men's hearts ? 

Then some other friend was heard by 
Mrs. Shirkwell to remark on Mr. Shirkwell's 
frequent visits to Dinorlan, and broadly hint 
that it was not entirely parish affairs that took 
him there : Miss Gertrude Grey was a charm- 
ing young lady to advise a clergyman not 
three and thirty. 

Upon poor Mrs. ShirkwelTs naturally jealous 
temper, the sort of suspicious remarks that 
she listened to day by day took the expected 
poisonous effect : she became wildly jealous 
of Gertrude — absurdly, passionately jealous. 
Every unconscious action of her supposed 
rival she misinterpreted. Away went her 
tact, her common sense ; she watched and 
distrusted her husband ; she was openly rude 
to the object of her jealousy. Mrs. Blu'ster's 
plan succeeded admirably ; for Mrs. Shirkwell, 
in her detestation of Gertrude Grey, flung 
herself, heart and soul, into the Blu'ster set. 
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There, at least, amongst Jane Blu'ster, Miss 
Bosjesman, Mrs. Morris, and Miss Hardress, 
there was little danger to Mr. ShirkwelTs 
fickle heart ; and his wife could have hugged 
them all, for their plain faces and disagreeable 
manners. 

Altered completely were Mrs. ShirkwelTs 
plans for the parish. Everything, her hus- 
band's religion, his parishioners, his views,— 
all were as nothing to her determination to 
make at all costs a quarrel between himself 
and the Greys ; and she heartily assented, when 
Jane Blu'ster, declaring they were Eitualists, 
said it was not right that Mr. Shirkwell, as 
an Evangelical clergyman, should have the 
sisters to teach in his school. That school 
was a source of misery to Mrs. Shirkwell, for 
was not her husband there every Sunday 
afternoon? and did he not openly say that 
Miss Grey's class was the only one properly 
taught ? 

Mrs. Shirkwell was delighted at Jane's 
notion, and she was further pleased when 
several of the Blu'ster satellites suggested 
that Mr. Shirkwell should be publicly asked 
to stop the obnoxious teachers ; but she knew 
her husband would not give up easily what 
pleased his taste, and she told Miss Blu'ster 
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so. The latter went home and cojisulted her 
mother ; then, without saying a word of her 
dislike to the Greys, she and her friends 
roused the ignorant people upon the subject 
of Popery. And then ensued a regular parish 
disturbance. Violent meetings were got up, 
denouncing Mr. Shirkwell as the Pope, and 
jokes were scribbled on the church doors ; and 
Mr. Shirkwell was so horrified that he was 
ready to do anything to satisfy the people, 
and in a moment of weakness actually asked 
Miss Grey to discontinue her attendance at 
the school. 

" You see, Miss Grey," he said, standing up 
in the Dinorlan drawing-room, and nervously 
balancing himself from one leg to the other, 
— " you see it involves me ; they say I must 
be a Eitualist, too." 

Intense contempt had Caroline Grey for 
the man whose weakness compelled him to 
such humiliating conduct ; and haughtily she 
answered that neither she nor her sister would 
involve him in anything in future, for never 
would they have anything more to do with 
him. 

Mrs. Shirkwell had her way. Never again 
could Mr. Shirkwell feel either comfortable 
or manly before Miss Grey, and she never 
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forgave his cowardice. The breach with her 
supposed rival was made ; but Mrs. Shirk- 
well had to learn that such a victory was 
worse than a defeat, for the clergyman very 
soon found out that he had been taken in, 
and that his wife had helped the deceivers. 

From that hour, the hitherto happy couple 
led a bickering, uncomfortable life. Without 
actually quarrelling, they disagreed and 
worried each other continually ; and by their 
divisions and little plans to thwart and annoy 
each other, Mrs. Blu'ster gained undisputed 
power over the vicarage and its inhabitants. 

Mr. Shirkwell could not stand against any 
one, still less against clever Mrs. Blu'ster; 
and Mrs. Shirkwell was bent upon allowing 
the Blu'sters their own way. They had 
taken possession of her one weak point, and 
held it with a grip of iron. 

It was their will to have a mission, and a 
mission Mr. Shirkwell had to prepare for. 
Even they allowed it would not do to rely 
solely on Mr. Mottley; so two clergymen — 
one a noted mission er — were engaged to con- 
duct the services in the church, and Mr. 
Mottley was to preach in the Town-hall. 

Clarissa Blu'ster busied herself entirely 
with this latter arrangement, while Jane 
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became the head of the ladies' committee to 
promote attendance at the services both in 
church and hall. 

Just a week before the first day of the 
mission, Mrs. Blu'ster received from Mr. 
Mottley a letter that partly provoked, partly 
delighted, the whole family. In it Mr. Mottley 
said how he regretted that it would be im- 
possible for him to preach during the mission ; 
some one else must be chosen : that was the 
provoking part. But consolation came when 
he went on to say, he should come to Wrinkle- 
burgh on the day appointed, but for a very 
different purpose — he hoped a more satis- 
factory one to himself — but that would princi- 
pally depend upon Mrs. Blu'ster. 

What could he mean, but that he was 
coming to propose to Clarissa ? Though, 
thought Mrs. Blu'ster, it would have been 
more natural to say the result of his visit 
depended upon Clarissa, not herself. Still 
lovers often spoke in a roundabout way. His 
intention was quite clear ; so, thought they 
all, and were proportionately elated and 
charmed with everything. 

Great preparations Mrs. Blu'ster made for 
Mr. Mottley, and luncheon and dinner parties 
of pious friends were arranged for the mission 
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week. Mr. Mottley, though he might not 
preach, would be sure to attend the services J 
and Clarissa bought two new dresses, and 
prepared to be very affectionate and triumph- 
ant, as an engaged young lady. 

The mission was arranged to commence on 
a Sunday, and Mr. Mottley was to arrive the 
Saturday before. One little cloud, however, 
arose to darken the serenity of Mrs. Blaster's 
sky, in the shape of a letter from Lord Ever- 
ingham, which was brought to Herring Villa 
on the Thursday morning. It contained these 
words — 

" Madam, 

" I find that you have invented and 
for a long time circulated several slanders 
about me and my family, all of which are 
deliberate lies. I therefore demand, that you 
acknowledge their falseness, and retract all of 
them, and at the same time give me a written 
apology. 

" If you do not do so within eight days, 
I shall proceed against you for. malicious libel 
and slander. 

"I am, etc., 

"EVERINGHAM." 

Mrs. Blu'ster did not like this — she imme- 
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diately surmised that some one of her friends 
had betrayed her to the earl ; and her dismay 
was heightened by a strong suspicion that the 
Greys were concerned in this ; for, on in- 
quiry, she ascertained that the letter had been 
brought by the Dinorlan footman. She imme- 
diately sat down and wrote a reply. 

It was a very clever letter. She acknow- 
ledged nothing except her extreme surprise at 
the suspicion of such conduct on her part. 
She was truly sorry that there were such 
mischievous people as she feared there must 
be in Wrinkleburgh, and deeply she regretted 
that the earl's feelings should have been hurt; 
but she assured him, upon the honour of a 
lady, she did not know to what he alluded. 

Mrs. Blu'ster put a large seal of the Blu- 
cester arms on her envelope, and despatched 
it immediately to Granite House, with her 
compliments. 

When this answer arrived, a grim smile 
stole over Mr. Grey's face as he read it; for 
he and Gertrude were sitting with the earl 
awaiting the reply, which they were certain 
would not be delayed. The next morning 
another letter went to Herring Villa. It 
declared that the earl was perfectly aware 
of what Mrs. Blu'ster had said about his 
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daughters, and again demanded an apology in 
writing, ending with the same threat of legal 
proceedings. 

To this Mrs. Blu'ster wrote a second reply, 
much to the same purport as the first,, but 
admitting, that when the Everinghams first 
came, she had heard a few foolish rumours, 
which had been since disproved, and that she 
had thought no more of them. She readily 
and cheerfully testified to her knowing no- 
thing whatever against either the earl or his 
daughter. 

Very artfully Mrs. Blu'ster contrived to 
affect that the earl cared for her opinion upon 
his family, and pretended to satisfy him by 
this assertion. This letter she despatched 
again, " With Mrs. Blucester's compliments." 
Then she put on her things to attend — ac- 
companied by Jane, Clarissa, and Lizzie 
Twitch — a prayer meeting, preparatory to the 
mission. 

James Mottley came to Wrinkleburgh, but 
not on the day appointed. That Friday after- 
noon, as Mrs. Blu'ster stood in the vicarage 
drawing-room waiting for Mr. Shirkwell to 
begin the meeting, she espied the coach 
arrive from the railway station, with Mr. 
Mottley on the box seat. Instantly she 
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whispered to Clarissa, and the two sailed out 
of the room and into the street, so as to come 
straight upon James Mottley, as — a small 
leather bag in hand — he descended from the 
coach. 

"My dear Mr. Mottley, how glad I am to 
see you ! A day before you said you would 
come — it is an unexpected pleasure ! Send 
your things to the villa, and come with us to 
the vicarage : we are having a preparatory 
meeting — your advice will be invaluable.' ' 

Mottley said a few words in a low voice to 
the driver of the coach, then accompanied 
Mrs. Blu'ster and Clarissa to the vicarage. 
In the drawing-room they found assembled a 
goodly party, mostly women, the male portion 
being a bare sprinkling, and consisting almost 
entirely of clergymen. Mrs. Blu'ster seated 
Clarissa and the new comer on a sofa, then 
bustled up to Mr. Shirkwell and took a seat 
conspicuously in the front, from which she 
kept turning about, welcoming each fresh 
arrival, and pointing to their places, as if the 
house belonged to her. 

Clarissa, meanwhile, began to talk to her 
lover, but she found him Reserved and silent. 
Something weighty he was pondering in his 
mind, and his keen grey eye kept glancing 
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round, while each look ended with a long gaze 
at Mrs. Blu'ster. There seemed to James 
Mottley a sort of fascination that compelled 
him to watch the old woman as she talked 
and patronized. 

Before the preaching commenced, Mottley 
slipped into a chair by the side of Mrs. 
Blu'ster; and Clarissa — albeit not pleased at 
her lover's desertion — made the best of it, by 
affecting to believe he had asked her to come 
too. Accordingly, she seated herself on his 
other hand. 

It is needless to describe the meeting. It 
was like a great many similar ones — a con- 
fusion of texts and arguments, a jumble 
of little sermons and addresses, with some 
laudatory allusions to the visitor who had 
come among them, and who had already, on 
a recent occasion, done good service to the 
cause ; followed by discussion's of the number 
of cups of tea and plum buns required to 
make the mission a success, as far as numbers 
were concerned. Much stress as the mis- 
sioners laid upon the spiritual life, they did 
not forget that, as regards many people, reli- 
gion, to be swallowed at all, must be wrapped 
in an abundance of creature comforts — as a 
child's powder is covered with jam. 
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When the formal proceedings were over, the 
company broke into little knots, discussing 
their private plans ; and Mrs. Blu'ster turned 
to Mr. Mottley, asking if he was ready to 
accompany them home, a bed-room at the 
villa being ready for him. He shook his head. 

" But you promised to stay with us ! " 
exclaimed Clarissa. 

James Mottley paid no attention to the last 
speaker, but said gravely — 

" Mrs. Blu'ster, the time has come when 
it is better you should know why I came to 
Wrinkleburgh. I am sorry that the necessity 
of my service has obliged me to deceive you 
to some extent — it was unavoidable. I must 
ask you, do you know who I am ? " 

" Of course I do ! " exclaimed Mrs. Blu'ster. 

" Why, you are Mr. Mottley, who " She 

stopped just in time : she was about to say, 
" who is going to marry my daughter." She 
turned it off to " whom we all like very 
much." 

" Do you ? " he said, an odd smile curling 
his thin lips. " I question whether you will 
do so much longer. Why do you suppose 
I came to Wrinkleburgh ? " 

Instantly it occurred to Mrs. Blu'ster that 
he wished, before going to the villa, to express 
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his intentions — a very proper course, she 
thought, — all the better, that several of her 
friends could not fail to hear. That would 
be a rivet in the chain, if at any time Clarissa's 
temper should make him wish to break the 
engagement, she felt sure, was now going to 
be settled. To his question, she answered 
gaily— 

" I don't know, I'm sure. Young men go 
to places for such different reasons. Perhaps 
you were in search of a wife." " This will 
help him out," she thought; "he seems 
shy." 

" I will tell you my purpose," James 
Mottley said, still speaking gravely. " I 
came here as Lord Everingham's adviser, to 
investigate the slanders that have been cir- 
culated about him and his family. You know 
best, Mrs. Blu'ster, how far my mission has 
been a success." 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Mrs. Blu'ster, 
" have I been deceived ? Have I been 
nourishing a viper? And pray, sir, who are 
you ? What is the name of the man who isn't 
ashamed to come into a nobleman's mother's 
house for such a vile purpose." 

" To punish slanderers, Mrs. Blu'ster, is no 
vile pursuit ; on the contrary, it is the duty of 
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all honest men. If you wish to know my 
name, madam, it is Pole Cattley — James Pole 
Cattley, though I say it that shouldn't, a well- 
known detective. I have another name, if 
you prefer it. Among those whose vices I 
have had the pleasure of exposing, I am 
called ' The Pole-cat.' A polecat, Mrs. 
Blu'ster, is a species of weasel; and this 
time, I think, you will own that it is not the 
weasel that has been caught napping. You 
seem to be fond of missions in Wrinkle- 
burgh : perhaps my mission here will do more 
good to this place than any other mission 
that has been projected. Good morning, Mrs. 
Blu'ster. Let me give you a piece of parting 
advice — never believe in pious young men, 
for, in my experience of life, they are always 
humbugs." 

He said these last words in a sarcastic 
whisper, with his keen eyes fixed upon the 
dismayed, angry old woman ; then taking up 
his hat, Mr. Pole Cattley gave a sweeping 
bow to Clarissa Blu'ster, another to the 
assembled company generally, and left the 
room. 

Clarissa was frantic with rage and disap- 
pointment. To have been so taken in — to have 
been so exposed before all her friends — was 
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frightful. At least half a dozen people must 
have been . aware that some uncomfortable 
scene had taken place between the supposed 
Mr. Mottley and the Blu'sters, for now several 
asked — 

" What is the matter, Mrs. Blu'ster ? Did 
not that gentleman say his name was not 
Mottley? Who is he? Tell us what he 
said?" 

"Oh, it's only a little joke between us," 
said Mrs. Blu'ster ; but, bold and quick as she 
was, her face was haggard and white. She 
tried to laugh, but it was a very poor attempt. 
" It is only a little surprise of our old friend, 
Mr. Mottley, that is all. I will tell you all 
about it some other time. He has gone down 
to our house, we must be going too. Clarissa, 
come with me." 

And Mrs. Blu'ster contrived to smile, and 
make her adieux to Mr. Shirkwell without 
betraying her dismay; though a great many 
surmises were hazarded behind her back, and 
it began to be whispered about that Clarissa's 
boasted lover had turned out ' nothing of the 
sort. 

But when Mrs. Blu'ster and Clarissa were 
safely out of the vicarage and alone, the 
daughter's rage was unbounded; while her 
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mother alternately stormed and trembled, 
abused Mr. Mottley and Clarissa, and sobbed 
out her terror of what the earl would do. 
Those letters of his were, of course, part of 
a plan concerted with that horrid wretch who 
had so deceived them all. Loud were the 
mother's reproaches at her daughter's folly in 
believing that man her lover, and so bring- 
ing them into such a scrape ; while Clarissa, 
angry in her turn, flew at her mother for 
having ever uttered the slanders, and called 
her the ruin of them all. 

The two walked down to the villa quarrel- 
ling, and once there, every moment they 
grew more violent. Clarissa, wild with dis- 
appointment, put no bounds to her tongue ; 
while Mrs. Blu'ster's anger was mingled with 
fear of the consequences. 

In the midst of these recriminations, came 
another letter from the earl, still more 
peremptory than the last, declaring that, 
unless the apology, of which he enclosed a 
copy, was written and signed within twenty- 
four hours, he would commence legal pro- 
ceedings. 

Then ensued another violent dispute, as to 
the answer required to the note. Clarissa 
insisted upon defying the earl, and defending 
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themselves in court ; enlarging upon the 
delightful revenge it would be, to compel 
the earl to state publicly what had been 
said of his daughter. Clarissa's was one of 
those fierce tempers that would willingly 
drag their families through the mire if, by so 
doing, they could bespatter with some mud 
their enemies. But to Mrs. Blu'ster the case 
had a very different aspect. She knew that 
the earl had a strong cause of complaint 
against her. She knew that she had really 
slandered him and his family disgracefully, 
and that even if he should have any diffi- 
culty in proving the original slanders, she had 
committed herself irretrievably to Mr. Pole 
Cattley, to whom she had deliberately re- 
peated the most odious of them, so that his 
evidence alone would be sufficient to condemn 
her. Besides, there were facts in her own 
early history which might come out if she 
were dragged into a court of law, and which 
she dreaded even more, far more indeed, than 
the charge of libel and slander with which 
the earl threatened her. No ! she would not 
hear of defiance; she would not think of 
defending the case : her determination was 
to gloss it all over; and Jane Blu'ster and. 
Lizzie Twitch supported her views. 
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Clarissa was beside herself with passion. 
She called them all cowards ; she declared 
she would herself go and face Lord Evering- 
ham. If they were all to die first, their 
mother never should sign that humiliating 
paper. She rushed out of the room, de- 
claring she would immediately send a tele- 
gram to Lord Blucastle to come and help her 
to stop the family's disgrace. 

Mrs. Blu'ster seized the few moments' 
peace thus given to her. Hastily she wrote an 
apology, very similar in tone to the one the 
earl proposed, but a little glossing over the 
fact by saying she had only repeated, instead 
of invented, the slanders. As it was, the 
confession was sufficiently humiliating. She 
signed this with a bold hand, trembling in 
spirit. Eliza Blu'ster's nerve served her well 
at this, perhaps, the hardest time in her event- 
ful life. Signed and sealed, she dare not entrust 
it to any one else but Lizzie Twitch. The 
latter crept out of the house, flew to Granite 
House, delivered the letter, and was on her 
way back before Clarissa re-appeared with a 
message to Lord Blucastle, that she had 
hastily written, in her hand, and imperiously 
ordered her mother to wait till the head of 
the family arrived. 
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Mrs. Blu'ster, however she might quail 
before Lord Everingham and Mr. Grey, knew 
not fear as regards her own family. She 
turned upon her daughter — 

" Clarissa, hold your tongue ! I am the 
head of the family, and no one shall interfere 
with what I choose to do'. You can tear up 
that absurd telegram, for my answer to Lord 
Everingham has gone some time ago." 

" Gone ! " screamed Clarissa, " and have 
you signed that abominable apology ? " 

"No; I havfe not, Clarissa — not exactly 
that one. I have sent what I consider an 
amply sufficient one, and have no doubt it 
will be accepted. Then I shall require you 
not to say another word on the subject." 

" I shall say what I like ! A more cowardly, 
disgraceful thing never was done ! I suppose 
you will want now to go and call upon those 
disgusting Greys, trying to wind round the 
Everinghams that way. I declare if you do, 
nothing shall ever induce me to speak a word 
to any of them." 

" Wait till they speak to you," retorted her 
mother. " I certainly should call, if that 
would do any good ; but I don't think it will. 
I am afraid they are a great deal too angry 
ever to make it up. I only wish they would." 
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"And would you actually be friends with 
the people who wrote those letters?" ex- 
claimed • Clarissa ; and even Jane looked in 
astonishment at the old woman. 

" Of course not real friends," she answered, 
while there was a twinkle of fun in the beady 
black eyes a true Irishwoman, she could 
pass from rage to merriment, from tears to 
laughter, in a moment, — "not real friends," 
she repeated. " How can you be such a fool, 
Clarissa, as not to see that if we could induce 
the Everinghams to make open peace, and 
appear friendly, they would lose their strong 
point, while we could do them just as much 
harm ; aye, ten thousand times more than 
if we remained enemies before all the world. 
Suppose they go on living here, always holding 
us up to contempt, telling this story, and 
perhaps showing that apology, depend upon 
it their contempt will work. These silly 
people we have led like sheep can be just as 
easily led by any one else. I am afraid there 
is one head amongst these new comers that is 
more than a match for us. I cannot make 
out whose it is. I am certain it is neither 
the earl nor Lady Geraldine, or they would 
have found all this out long ago. I doubt it 
being Mr. Grey. I believe it is one of those 
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daughters of his. If so, she will rule Wrinkle- 
burgh one of these days, and work a complete 
change. Ah ! in my younger days, I could 
have beaten any one. I am getting an old 
woman now, and none of my children have 
either sense or temper to rule a donkey, still 
less a town of donkeys. It must be confessed 
we've done our best for years to make them 
all fools. I wish the Greys joy of their task 
in turning them wise again. It will take them 
a good long time, that's one comfort : they'll 
not reform Wrinkleburgh in a hurry. It will 
last my time, I hope." 

The old woman lay back in her chair as she 
made these reflections. It was with a sort of 
sadness, as of long years' work destroyed, 
that she contemplated the regeneration of 
Wrinkleburgh. It seemed hard that, at the 
close of her life, what she had so striven to do 
should be overturned. If her work had been 
one whit less terrible in its consequences, if it 
had been anything but the slow poisoning and 
destroying of the souls of a whole place, one 
might almost have pitied the aged woman 
compelled to watch her building shaken to its 
foundations ; but that remained to be seen. 
At present, Mrs. Blu'ster's power and Mrs. 
Blu'ster's rule over Wrinkleburgh were by no 
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means over, as she lay back in her chair on 
the day of Lord Everingham's triumph and 
her own discomfiture. 

When Lizzie Twitch returned, nothing 
would satisfy Clarissa but hearing word for 
word the apology; and her wrath blazed afresh 
when she did hear it, and she turned upon 
Jane for allowing such a letter to go, and upon 
Lizzie for taking it. 

After bearing in silence for some minutes 
Clarissa's volume of invectives, Mrs. Blu'ster 
roused herself, and said — 

" Now, Clarissa, if you cannot hold your 
tongue, leave the room. We have had quite 
enough of this. If you wish all the world to 
know that Clarissa Blu'ster is a goose, and 
that the only lover she ever had was a detec- 
tive in her enemy's pay, who took her in by 
pretending to make love to her, you had 
better go and cry it in the streets; for as 
you are going on is the way to make people 
say so." 

" Mother, you are the most hard-hearted 
creature in the world!" exclaimed Clarissa 
passionately, her face crimson with shame 
and anger. 

" Stuff!" replied Mrs. Blu'ster. "I am 
only a doctor applying a good stinging mus- 
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tard plaster, to cure a cold in the chest, child." 
She added, going close to her daughter, and 
laying her hand on her shoulder — " Can't you 
see, we must all make the best of this busi- 
ness ? We must work together, and not spend 
time in recriminations. We all took part in 
what has failed so terribly ; let us all help to 
redeem the failure. The only thing now is to 
try and appear not to care, and especially not 
to show people that anything the Evering- 
hams or Greys do is important to us. With a 
little sense and plenty of pluck, we can carry 
this through, never fear. I have been through 
worse things in my time. Now, I am going 
to lie down and rest, for we must all go up to 
the vicarage this evening, as I said we would. 
It will never do for Mr. Shirkwell to suspect 
anything is wrong." 

So saying, she walked away, followed by 
Lizzie Twitch; and the sisters, after a few 
more words, separated — Jane to cover and 
number hymns for the mission, while Clarissa 
went to her room, flung herself down on the 
bed, and thought bitterly of the overthrow of 
all her plans. 

She could not give her mind to anything 
else ; she thought with dismay of the prospect 
before her. There was nothing but dull 
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middle age to come on. She dreaded the 
gloomy picture she drew for herself. She had 
nothing to look forward to, while she hated to 
look hack. What was there to occupy her 
mind ? Education, she had none ; her views 
of life were limited to perpetual gossip and 
looking out for a husband ; religion, to her, 
consisted of a number of outward acts, ex- 
pressly done to deceive people. Poor Clarissa ! 
no wonder her temper was violent and her 
words hitter, and her face hard and unwomanly. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

PASTORAL DISCRETION. 

" How can we fight for Truth and God, 
Enthralled by lies and sin ? 
He, who would wage such war on earth, 
Must first be true within." 

If Mrs. Blu'ster trusted that her apology 
once written there was an end of the matter, 
and that she could be friendly openly, and 
backbite and denounce her enemies secretly, 
as much as ever, she found herself mistaken. 

Mr. Grey suspected this would be her tack, 
and, by his advice, Lord Everingham sent 
copies of the correspondence between himself 
and Mrs. Blu'ster to the principal inhabitants 
of Wrinkleburgh, beginning with the Kev. 
Cyril Shirkwell. 

Mr. Shirkwell was horrified — not, indeed, 
at the slanderous falsehoods and dishonourable 
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conduct of his " dearest friend " (for such 
Mrs. Blu'ster always declared herself to be, 
and neither Mr. Shirkwell nor his wife ever 
denied it) ; he had known her vicious tongue 
too well to be surprised at any result of her 
evil speaking ; but at the disclosure thus made 
which compelled him, Cyril Shirkwell, to give 
an opinion on the matter. 

It was awkward — what could he say ? The 
earl merely enclosed the papers for Mr. Shirk- 
well's perusal. He did not ask for any 
opinion, but evidently expected the vicar to 
say what he thought of such abominable 
conduct on the part of one of the pillars of 
his parish. Her acts were bad enough — Mr. 
Shirkwell acknowledged that to himself 
directly ; but, he reflected, what would be the 
consequence of acknowledging the same to 
another, and especially to Mrs. Blu'ster's 
great enemy ? Would she not hear of it 
directly, and wreak her vengeance upon the 
clergyman? He knew well the form that 
vengeance would too surely take — a course 
of slanders and lies, of misunderstandings and 
slights, a constant active irritation of the 
whole parish against the vicar. 

Mr. Shirkwell was not a man to be popular. 
He was so absorbed in himself, regarding every- 
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thing and everybody only as they affected his 
own plans, that he could not be warmly loved ; 
but he was not at the present moment dis- 
liked. But he guessed what the effect of the 
Blaster family systematicaUy attacking him 
would have upon easily-led Wrinkleburgh. 
He shrank from the contest ; he dared not 
stand on the side of truth and honour, with 
such a battle before him ; he must temporize ; 
he must steer cleverly between the two 
families; he must carefully avoid taking 
either side — one must eventually triumph, 
and then he could declare that that side, and 
that alone, had been his, and had received 
all his sympathy and all his sacred help. At 
this moment it was impossible, from a worldly 
point of view, to name the winner; and it 
was no part of Mr. ShirkwelTs much- vaunted 
faith to believe that right must prevail. He 
had no doubt in his mind which was right ; 
but he had great doubt which would win. 

So he wrote a diplomatic letter, deploring 
greatly that the earl's feelings had been so 
hurt, trusting that there would be no repe- 
tition of the annoyance, and hinting that 
perhaps the original affair had been exag- 
gerated. The only hearty feeling expressed 
in the letter was in the last part, in which 
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Mr. Shirkwell very earnestly begged Lord 
Everingham not to make the affair public, for 
it would do serious harm to Wrinkleburgh, 
and he hoped that so distinguished a noble- 
man would regard the interests of the little 
town he honoured with his presence. 

A very sensible letter Mr. Shirkwell pro- 
nounced his own production to be when he 
presented it to his wife for her approbation ; 
and Juanita, finding the effect to be of the 
kind she desired, graciously allowed the letter 
to be sent in its entirety. . As a rule, Mrs. 
Shirkwell inspected and altered her husband's 
correspondence, never permitting him to send 
any note, however trivial, without her con- 
sent. 

Mr. Shirkwell was not quite so satisfied 
with his diplomacy when, a few days later, 
he received a note from Mr. Grey. In it, the 
owner of Breffny distinctly asked for Mr. 
Shirkwell' s opinion, as the clergyman of the 
parish, on the disgraceful conduct of a member 
of his congregation; demanding, also, that 
the vicar should mark his sense of the scandal 
brought to light in his parish in the strongest 
possible manner. 

With dismayed face, Mr. Shirkwell carried 
this note to his wife. 

VOL. III. D 
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"What shall I do, Juanita?" he asked, 
piteously. " Mrs. Blu'ster is a terrible per- 
son. I cannot but say her conduct has been 
disgraceful ; but if I do, think what she will 
say of us ! " 

"Say! I should think she will. Every 
possible and impossible sin will she declare 
you have committed. I would not be you, 
if she sets upon you." 

" She will set upon you too," observed Mr. 
Shirkwell, who could not bear to stand alone, 
even in a scandal. If he must be attacked, he 
would rather his wife suffered too, that she 
might help him better, and perhaps get them 
both out of the scrape. 

" I shall take care of myself : I shall never 
go against Mrs. Blu'ster," said Mrs. Shirkwell 
calmly. " Jane Blu'ster is supposed to be my 
dearest friend here, and I shall say at once 
that for her sake I cannot break with her 
mother." 

" But you know Jane is just as bad as her 
mother, and does incalculable mischief in the 
parish," urged Mr. Shirkwell, who never at 
heart had liked the Blu'sters. Jane was too 
plain, and Clarissa too disagreeable, to please 
his taste. He inclined to the side of beautiful 
Lady Geraldine and handsome Gertrude Grey; 
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but their attractiveness to him was the cause 
of Mrs. ShirkwelTs detestation ; she clung to 
the Blu'sters, from whom there was no danger 
to her husband's fickle heart. When the 
clergyman urged that Jane was no better than 
the rest of her family, Mrs. Shirkwell answered 
boldly— 

" I know that, but she's more deceitful and 
not so easily found out. Half the people here 
believe her to be a saint, devoted to doing 
good ; and so. she is, I always shall maintain — 
you may say what you like." 

" Of course, I can't say different to what 
you do," the husband answered regretfully. 
He did so long to be delivered from the 
Blu'ster thraldom, from the constant presence 
of Jane's awkward figure and loud voice. 

"What shall I write back to Mr. Grey? 
How can I say Mrs. Blu'ster has not said the 
atrocious things when he holds her acknow- 
ledgment that she has ? Besides, she has 
repeated them to both you and me con- 
tinually." 

" But — good gracious ! Of course she will 
never betray that she has ; and unless we do, 
who will ever know ? I shall say at once I 
have never heard a word against either the earl 
or his daughter. If we do not say so perhaps 
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they will come asking us what we have heard, 
and then set upon Mrs. Blu'ster again on our 
evidence. A nice thing for us, indeed! My 
dear Cyril, take my advice, which has hitherto 
always succeeded, and say that you have 
heard nothing." 

" Or that I stopped her the moment she 
began any scandal/' said the vicar, thinking 
that would sound manly, and as if he had 
authority and would exercise it sternly for the 
good of his flock. 

" If you like," smiled Mrs. Shirkwell. She 
never disagreed when Cyril held forth on his 
own virtues ; as long as in actions he went her 
way, he might say what he liked when they 
were alone. 

" But how about this letter ? " he inquired 
anxiously, for it weighed on his mind. "HI 
say she is not a bad woman, Mr. Grey will 
prove her wickedness by her own admissions. 
If I acknowledge she is bad he will demand, 
as he evidently means to do, that I give up all 
friendship with her and her family. What 
shall I do? " Cyril grew piteous, and almost 
cried in his embarrassment. . 

Mrs. Shirkwell thought for a moment. 
" Say she has repented," she said with deci- 
sion. 
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"But she has not." 

" Who can know that ? No one." 

" But I do, for you told me yourself what 
she said to you only yesterday." 

" Never mind that. "Who can know of it ? " 
Mrs. Shirkwell spoke with a calm decision 
that impressed her husband. " Write to Mr. 
Grey that you are deeply grieved that Mrs. 
Blu'ster has acted so wrongly, but that you 
have reason to* know that she has repented of 
her falsehood, and that as a Christian minister 
you feel compelled to receive and welcome 
any sincere penitent." 

"I cannot write that," almost whispered 
Mr. Shirkwell. 

"Then take your own course — do as you 
like, and bear the consequences. I will not 
interfere, and can take care of myself," was 
Mrs. ShirkwelTs answer. 

The poor weak man felt miserable. A prey 
to doubts and fears, he walked restlessly about 
the room, while Juanita calmly put stitch 
after stitch into a child's frock. 

"I had better give up the living," he said 
at last, standing before his wife and looking 
half frightened at her. 

" Very well," she answered. " Of course 
you see how to get another for yourself. My 
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people, I know, can do no more. They ob- 
tained Wrinkleburgh for you. No doubt being 
long without a living is a serious drawback to a 
clergyman ; but that is no matter if you know 
of another directly we leave this. I am quite 
ready to go." 

Mr. Shirkwell tried another tatik. " I could 
not carry on here if the Blu'sters attack us." 

" Undoubtedly you could not, but that will 
not matter if you mean to leave." Mrs. 
Shirkwell knew her husband well — had she 
not managed him for years ? 

"What shall I do, Juanita? Do tell me, 
you are so clever," he said, laying a hand on 
her shoulder. 

"I know of but one way," she answered, 
so quietly that her words had double force. 
" I have told you what I should answer, were 
I you. You must take the course you deem 
best. You are the vicar, not I. You are 
requested to give your opinion : say just what 
you think best." 

"But it would be so very untrue, Juanita; 
and Mr. Grey would find it out." 

"He may believe it is not true, but he 
cannot prove that you are aware of its 
falseness. No one can positively declare 
that Mrs. Blu'ster has not told you she is 
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sorry, and if so, you are bound to believe 
her ? " 

"But I do not." 

"Stuff! you can if you choose. Now, 
Cyril, look here : you must do one of two 
things. Denounce Mrs. Blu'ster now, and she 
will turn upon you, set the whole place in a 
blaze ; and leave you must — and probably with 
so much scandal attached to you that you will 
never get another living, unless you buy one, 
and that I will not have done with my money. 
The other way is, to temporize, and you can 
quietly and secretly thwart the Blu'sters as 
much as you like." 

" Of course I can, I never thought of that. 
Why, Juanita, that may be the most effectual 
way to destroy the Blu'sters' power," Mr. 
Shirkwill exclaimed, wonderfully relieved. In 
this way he might in reality side with the 
right, though openly going with the wrong. 
His conscience was elastic and easily satisfied. 

" You will help me to thwart them," he 
said, looking eagerly at his wife. 

" Certainly," she answered, inwardly resolv- 
ing that no thwarting should Jane Blu'ster 
get from her. She would maintain, at all 
hazards, that plain woman's authority over 
Mr. Shirkwell. It was Gertrude Grey and 
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Lady Geraldine that should be thwarted, 
their charity to the poor ignored, and them- 
selves irritated by constant little rudenesses. 

Mrs. Shirkwell triumphed. Mr. Shirkwell sat 
down and wrote a somewhat diffuse epistle. 

He sympathized deeply, he said, with Mr. 
Grey's views on the enormity of Mrs. Blu'ster's 
previous conduct, and would strongly mark 
his disapprobation of the past; but with 
regard to the future, Mrs. Blu'ster was a 
sincere humble penitent, deeply grieved for 
her unkind words, and desirous to atone for 
them. She would willingly hold out the 
hand of friendship to those she had unwit- 
tingly injured, and as a Christian minister, 
and as a follower of Him who said, " Forgive, 
as you are forgiven," he adjured Mr. Grey 
to heal the breach in Israel. For his own part, 
he felt bound to lift up and support humble, 
contrite Mrs. Blu'ster, for we must not 
"break the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax." 

There was nothing of the reed, bruised or 
otherwise, about Eliza Blu'ster ; but inas- 
much as smoke necessitates fire somewhere 
near, and fire is both dangerous and mis- 
chievous, the old woman might be compared 
to " smoking flax." 
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I fear there was more contempt than pity- 
in Mr. Grey's sarcastic observation — "Mr. 
Shirkwell takes a strange view of his duties, 
and a stranger one still of honour and truth." 

Henceforth neither Caroline nor her father 
would ever regard Mr. Shirkwell with any- 
thing but the coldest disapproval; but Ger- 
trude (perhaps from her natural kindness; 
perhaps from her strong disinclination to 
believe any ordained priest could be either 
mean, cowardly, or deceitful) made excuses 
for him, and declared that, though Mr. 
Shirkwell might be, and no doubt was, weak 
and not to be relied upon, he was only a tool 
in his wife's hands. He meant well himself, 
and would have acted at least fairly, if not 
boldly, had he been allowed to do so. 

Gertrude would not consent that from 
henceforth all notice of the Shirkwells should 
cease. She argued that, though the Evering- 
hams and the Greys should treat Mrs. Shirk- 
well coldly and stiffly, yet they might and 
ought to speak politely and show civility to 
the vicar. 

All Wrinkleburgh, however, did not take 
Mrs. ShirkwelTs view of Mrs. Blaster's 
conduct. Many, especially among the shop- 
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keepers and lower classes, watching the Greys* 
honourable, straightforward conduct and de- 
meanour, respected and followed them; and 
by their evident feeling, strengthened a 
resolution, that Gertrude suggested and 
Caroline seconded, that Wrinkleburgh should 
be reformed, and that the Yorkshire family 
would do their best to benefit, and take 
trouble, and use influence, for the good of 
the town. 

The sisters had to work alone. Mr. Shirk- 
well dare give no more than cordial assent to 
their plans, while the Blu'sters exerted every 
power against them; and Mrs. Shirkwell 
helped the latter by secretly throwing every 
obstacle she could in the way. 

As weeks passed on, the Wrinkleburgh 
people saw for themselves the Greys' kind 
and straightforward efforts to help them and 
raise their condition. They responded with 
grateful hearts, and Mrs. Blu'ster could only 
muster among her followers the worst and 
most degraded of the lower classes ; but over 
those who called themselves the " gentry" of 
Wrinkleburgh she still held paramount sway. 
These cordially disliked the North-country 
strangers, with their proud honour, their 
indignation at mean tricks, their contempt 
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for the people who would one day receive 
their hospitality, the next, sit by while Mrs. 
Blu'ster repeated her lies about them. 

Mrs. Hardress, Mrs. Morris, Miss Bosjes- 
man, Miss Canary, and the rest, were all 
ashamed of the way in which they truckled 
to Mrs. Blu'ster; ashamed of the low tone 
they had allowed in the place ; and ashamed, 
too, of their own ill-bred manners and con- 
stant petty quarrels : but they hated the people 
who had forced them to be so ashamed; 
they detested the strangers who had come, 
and, by the contrast of their own conduct, 
exposed the evils of Wrinkleburgh. 

They envied these new-comers, too. Miss 
Canary, who was always striving to obtain a 
foremost position everywhere, could not bear 
to see how Caroline, by some instinctive feel- 
ing, compelled every ope to cede the first 
place to her. Miss Bosjesman hated Ger- 
trude's handsome face ; and all disliked, while 
they envied, the Miss Greys' style. In any 
room they could not help being the most 
noticeable people; and the commonplace 
ladies in Wrinkleburgh resented this. They 
could make friends far better with the 
Blu'sters, for they understood them : if at 
one time they bullied, at another they caressed 
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and flattered. Miss Grey's pride, that silently 
ignored their rudeness and looked down on 
their ill-manners, angered them far more than 
Clarissa Blu'ster's insolent words. The very 
improvement, the complete change, that these 
strangers had made in the place, was a con- 
stant reproach to the older inhabitants; for, 
if the presence of these new comers had 
wrought such a change, should not they long 
ago have seen the necessity for it themselves ? 

But the one thing that filled up the measure 
of Caroline's contempt was the habit of cal- 
culating the advantages of every action — nay, 
almost every word — that Mrs. Blu'ster's 
regime had driven deeply into the minds of 
all who had been her friends. They could not 
decide which of the rival families would 
eventually win, which would drive away the 
other, for even their obtuse faculties discerned 
that either the Blu'sters' slanderous tongues 
would induce the Greys to leave, shaking off 
the dust of the evil place from their feet ; or, 
that the Greys would wrest from Mrs. Blu'ster 
all influence in the town. 

So they vacillated between the two, inclin- 
ing more to Mrs. Blu'ster, who angled for 
them, than to the Greys, who expected them 
to choose the right as a matter of course. 
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Lady Geraldine was regarded with much 
the same dislike as her friends ; for, con- 
tinually going about with the Dinorlan party, 
she was looked upon as almost belonging to 
the same family, and she and they were 
generally classed together as " those extra- 
ordinary people ; ' ' their oddness consisting, in 
fact, that they led the lives of ordinary gentle- 
people. They worked, wrote letters, and in 
other ways employed themselves in the morn- 
ing ; they walked and drove in the afternoon, 
occasionally making a round of calls upon 
their neighbours ; while the ladies of Wrinkle- 
burgh were accustomed to spend the whole 
day running about the town, and in and out 
of each others' houses. 

From eight o'clock in the morning (they 
were early people at Wrinkleburgh) to eight 
in the evening — summer and winter — the 
Blu'sters and Lizzie Twitch, Miss Bosjesman 
and half a dozen others, were to be met at any 
hour, rushing about the town, calling at the 
cottages, distributing tracts, and walking in 
and out of the vicarage, to lay down the law 
to Mr. Shirkwell, or insist upon his wife 
giving to the school children a treat, which 
they might superintend. Only for two hours — 
from two to four in the afternoon — did the 
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incessant stream of gossip cease to flow in 
and out of the vicarage. The ladies all dined 
early, and all went to sleep after a heavy 
meal. Mrs. Blu'ster had announced that 
dining at two o'clock was to be the rule in 
Wrinkleburgh, and woe betide any who pre- 
ferred another hour. Constantly the other 
ladies made a point of calling at the house 
whatever hour the unfortunate rebel had chosen 
for dinner ; and, unless absolutely refused 
admittance, they remained till the unlucky 
dinner was spoilt. In some cases, even re- 
fusing admittance did not answer: armed 
with a tract, Miss Bosjesman, or Jane 
Blu'ster, would march straight into the din- 
ing-room. Indeed, Miss Bosjesman was once 
known to penetrate into the Granite House 
kitchen, and read a pious pamphlet to the 
servants — it might be to the advantage of 
their souls, but decidedly to the detriment 
of the earl's soup and fish. 

" My dear Jerry, why don't you lock the 
door, and never allow Miss Bosjesman in the 
house," observed Caroline, when the incident 
was related to her. 

" I don't know how to manage, any ot 
these people," answered Geraldine piteously; 
"they do such queer things, and I never 
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know whether they . mean to be rude or 
not." 

" I always take it for granted they know 
no better." 

"Ah! but they do not try the same things 
with you. You have so much l native 
dignity/ as Miss Canary says." 

" Well," laughed Gertrude, " I wish Miss 
Canary would cease imitating Caroline's 
native dignity, for she makes a great hash 
of it. I sometimes feel as if all dignity was 
made ridiculous when I see her absurd con- 
sequential airs; and yet how Mrs. Blu'ster 
used to set upon her ! ' ' 

"Mrs. Hardress is the person I dislike 
most after Mrs. Blu'ster," observed Caroline. 
" She has some good connections, I believe, 
though she knows nothing of them. She 
thinks herself the next great lady to Mrs. 
Blu'ster, and is always trying to infer, in* 
a sort of way that one can't take hold of, that 
unless we behave as she likes, she will not 
ask us to her parties. I never can make her 
understand that we don't wish to go, and that 
I would not go into her house for more than a 
formal call if you were to give me a fortune 
for doing it ; . and, above all,* that Gertrude 
and I do not want her son." 
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" That, is the one thing I hate about this 
place," exclaimed Geraldine vehemently. 
" The men all think every woman wants to 
marry them. If one talks to them, they call it 
making love at them ; and if one does not 
speak, they believe it is pique. I long to box 
their ears, and tell them I wouldn't have one 
of them." 

" My dear, you need not take that trouble," 
answered Caroline, drawing down her mouth 
sarcastically. " There isn't one man in the 
whole county that would have the pluck to 
marry one of us three. Their womenkind 
have set their faces determinedly against the 
strangers, and the men, like l good little boys/ 
do as they are bid." 

" Such a prohibition would be an incitement 
to some men. How many like to do anything 
because it is a bold venture ! " 

" My dear, that is the spirit of a different 
class. i Which is the weakest side, that I may 
take that ? ' is the chivalrous thought of a 
higher order of beings. My experience of 
Wrinkleburgh and the country round is, that 
the women are all men, and the men all 
women." 

" What an idea ! " laughed Geraldine ; then 
she went on gravely, "I wonder how it is 
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that I never saw what the people were like 
until you came here. I thought them nice 
once." 

" So a great many of them are," interrupted 
Gertrude. " There is plenty of good in most 
of them. They have only been badly led. It 
shows what power one clever head can have 
over a whole set of weaker minds ; but I 
have no doubt of the result. Eight always 
triumphs, Jerry.' ' 

"-How confident you seem! and yet, if 
there's one thing that provokes me, it is that, 
though you do so much for the place, these 
stupid people never call you * good ; ' " and 
Geraldine, in her indignation for her friend, 
began to repeat what was said of Gertrude. 
The latter interrupted her. 

" It does not matter what any one says. 
I dare say our actions do seem queer to them. 
I take what is said of me as a sort of odd com- 
pliment. Don't you know, Jerry, that Wrinkle- 
burgh believes everything that is nice and 
pleasant belongs to the devil ; so, as I belong 
to him, I suppose I'm pleasant, at any rate. 
I'm certain if I was to be actually burnt for 
my faith, the good people here would never 
believe I was half as good as Miss Bosjesman, 
because I am better looking ; so what is the 
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good of troubling about that? I wonder 
sometimes how the Blu'ster story will end." 

It ended in a way Gertrude little thought, 
and she and her sister were destined to be the 
unconscious instruments of bringing to light 
Mrs. Blu'ster's true history. 
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CHAPTER III. • 

MRS. BLUSTER UNMASKED. 

" Alas ! for the ears that hear not, 
For the eyes that take no heed ; 
Alas ! for the tongues that fear not 
To call a flower a weed." 

Caroline Grey had brought with her from 
Grantham a box of papers, which had been 
sent there when Breffny was let. Mr. Grey, 
missing a deed of some consequence, ordered 
the package to Dinorlan ; but the required 
deed turning up safe at his lawyer's office 
in London, the box remained unopened for 
weeks, until one rainy day Caroline suggested 
looking through the mass of letters the chest 
contained. 

The sisters set to work. The old papers 
were yellow with age, and the writing of many 
cramped and almost illegible. Passing quickly 
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over notes and receipts from stewards and 
tenants, they came to a bundle of love-letters, 
written by their great-grandfather to his wife. 
Next they perused half a dozen sheets written 
during the Civil War, and giving a curious 
account of the Parliamentary Horse under 
Fairfax, in whose brigade the then Grey of 
Breffny held a command. At last Gertrude 
came upon two letters folded together. She 
opened one, glanced at the signature, and 
exclaimed — 

" G. Blucastle ! Any relation of these 
people, I wonder ? " 

" Of course — the great-aunt of the present 
Lord -Blucastle, and Mrs. Blu'ster's aunt by 
marriage. She was a Miss Craven, of Wyke- 
ham, not a dozen miles from Breffny. I once 
asked my father if he remembered her, and he 
said he recollected hearing her name when he 
was a boy, and he believed old Lady Blucastle 
was a friend of his mother's.' ' 

Thus saying, Caroline took the letter and 
read it. Half way through the first page she 
stopped, exclaiming — 

" Good gracious ! this must mean Mrs. 
Blu'ster. Listen, Gerty ; this is what Lady 
Blucastle wrote to our grandmother : — 

il ' I am afraid you may have a visit from 
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a Mrs. Blucester, the wife of a nephew of my 
husband's ; for she has, I hear, taken a cottage 
at Wykeham and already intruded herself into 
one or two houses, saying she is a niece of 
mine. Of course her husband, who is with 
his regiment abroad, is my nephew, and, 
except for his unfortunate marriage is really a 
nice fellow ; but pray do not have anything to 
do with her, for she is the* daughter of a 
common Coastguardman, and ran away with 
John Blucester more than a year before he 
married her. She takes about with her other 
children a little girl, called Fitch or Twitch, 
or some such name, but who is in reality her 
own child. I tell you this that you may not 
be taken in by her, for she is a clever plausible 
adventuress I am told, bent upon inducing 
people to receive her. Please do not mention 
this story to any one, for my husband has 
written to Captain Blucester, representing to 
him the impropriety of his wife trying to force 
her way among my old friends, and telling 
him plainly that if she persists in such a 
course we shall be compelled to disclose her 
previous history.' " 

The second letter from Lady Blucastle was 
evidently an answer to one written by Mrs. 
Grey, mentioning that Mrs. Blu'ster had 
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actually called at Breffny ; for Lady Blucastle 
regretted the impertinence, but said it was not 
likely to be repeated, for Captain Blu'ster had 
promised to take his wife back to Ireland, 
where she originally came from. 

" There ! " cried Caroline, throwing the two 
letters on the floor. " I never could bear that 
woman's face ; see what she really is ! " 

" And she actually said those horrid things 
about Jerry ! How dare she, knowing her 
own history ? " answered Gertrude. 

" Those are the very people who always 
spread scandals ; they say of others what they 
did themselves. All these people shall know 
what their Mrs. Blu'ster really is." And 
Caroline's eyes gleamed with triumph. 

To her, living at Wrinkleburgh was a daily 
trial. She had agreed to Gertrude's declara- 
tion that it was their duty to stay, but she 
could not like it. With all the depth of her 
strong pride, she hated the Blu'sters, and she 
could not but rejoice at the discovery now 
made. 

How do things creep out? Gertrude and 
Caroline had absolutely told no one except 
their father and the earl and his daughter ; yet 
something of the disgraceful truth quickly 
oozed out into the town, and it was odd how 
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• 

all the ladies avoided the Greys for fear they 
should be told Mrs. Blaster's history. I 
think Caroline despised them more than ever 
when she noticed this. 

"Depend upon it they have suspected about 
Lizzie Twitch all this time, though we never 
dreamed of it. They are just the people to 
surmise it, and they are afraid now of being 
told, because then they must take notice of 
such disgraceful conduct. They are not 
ashamed of Mrs. Blu'ster's acts: they are only 
ashamed of being supposed to know of them. 
No wonder Mrs. Morris once said to me, 'You 
will find Wrinkleburgh very different to York- 
shire. ' " 

Caroline's surmise was right ; all Wrinkle- 
burgh, and many besides, had suspected the 
truth, had believed it unlikely that Mrs. 
Blu'ster, so careful not to spend an unneces- 
sary farthing, should entirely support a rela- 
tion's child unless there was some nearer tie ; 
but Mrs. Blu'ster's bold move of bringing 
Miss Twitch with her when she first came 
into the country had the exact effect she 
' expected. 

To inquire into Mrs. Blu'ster's past life 
necessitated giving up all chance of securing 
unmarried Lord Blucastle for a daughter, and 
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: county was not prepared for that sacri- 



fice to honour. After welcoming and receiving 
Mrs. Blu'ster for ten years she could not but 
be received ever after. 
• For their own sakes, therefore, the Wrinkle- 
burgh gentry and their neighbours tried hard 
to suppress the story that Mr. Grey and the 
earl publicly revealed; but when the former 
sent copies of Lady Blucastle's letters to Mr. 
Shirkwell and several other inhabitants of the 
town, they were compelled to acknowledge 
that Mrs. Blu'ster's past life had not been 
quite what it should have been. 

Wild, almost mad, were Jane and Clarissa 
when they heard this. Incessantly they de- 
clared that the Greys were spreading false- 
hoods about them ; but Mrs. Blu'ster's pluck, 
great as it was, failed her now. The one dis- 
covery she had striven to prevent was made, 
the one blow she had fought desperately to 
avert was struck, and she could do no more. 
She collapsed into an old woman, declared 
herself broken in health and too ill to do any- 
thing but take care of herself; and after Mr. 
Grey's disclosures, avoided appearing much 
outside her own garden ; while Wrinkleburgh, 
rendered valiant by the suppression of the 
dreaded tongue, vented its revenge for Mrs. 
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Blu'ster's previous insults upon poor Lizzie 
Twitch. As Caroline said, "Not one person 
would help to break Mrs. Blaster's power; 
but when once it was killed, they were all 
ready to dance over the corpse.' ' 

Extreme were the civilities now offered to 
the Greys and Lady Geraldine. Call upon 
call, invitation after invitation, came from 
Mrs. Hardress and Miss Bosjesman, Miss 
Canary and Mrs. Morris; but they gained 
little response. The calls were returned 
stiffly, the invitations refused politely; and 
the inhabitants of Granite House and Di- 
norlan, once threatened with isolation at 
Mrs. Blaster's orders, now resolutely isolated 
themselves from the people who abused 
them when strangers and powerless, but 
were ready to worship them when proved to 
be irresistible. 

Extremely grateful were the poor of 
Wrinkleburgh, and popular and beloved 
among them were the Greys, who had broken 
the tyranny under which the tradespeople 
had seen their shops deserted, and themselves 
kept in poverty, while the fishermen had been 
forced to remain wretched and uncared for. 

" Has not my plan proved a success ? " said 
Gertrude Grey, as, the week before her mar- 
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riage, she reviewed thankfully the months 
that had passed since she first set foot in the 
little town. " No one need fear the result of 
any fight for the right.' ' 

" You think yourself like the heroines of 
olden times, who fought with their own lily 
hands," laughed Caroline ; "a compound 
of Una and the Lion, and St. Margaret over- 
coming the Dragon. Well, I own Mrs. Blu'ster 
is bad enough for any dragon.' ' 

Gertrude laughed too. " I never thought 
of us as heroines, only," she went on, as if 
following out a train of grave thoughts. 
" Caroline, do you remember the inscription 
on Sir Henry Lawrence's tomb, ' Here lies 
Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty ? ' 
I should like the people here to say of us, after 
we are gone, that we tried to do our duty." 

"I am sure they ought to say it of you 
when you -leave next week; and Heaven 
hasten the day when I go back to dear 
Breflhy ! " answered Caroline. 

Gertrude's wedding day was come. Brightly 
the sun shone on Dinorlan, where a large 
party assembled, awaiting carriages to convey 
them to the church. The wedding was to 
have been a very quiet one, but there were 
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many relations of the bride that could not 
be left out ; and so, gradually, the guests 
increased, till before the actual day, they 
completely filled Dinorlan, took up all the 
spare rooms at the Blue Lion, and overflowed 
into a couple of Wrinkleburgh lodgings. 

" A most ridiculous wedding, where the 
bridegroom is only a poor soldier, and had a 
wife before, who may not be dead yet," said 
Mrs. Blu'ster ; and though her words had not 
their old weight, the constant reiteration of 
the absurdity of Gertrude Grey having her 
own near relations at her wedding, caused it 
to be whispered in Wrinkleburgh that " It 
was a great pity to make such a fuss; and 
not very nice, you know, to have such a 
crowd ; they wondered Miss Gertrude liked 
to be married in such a theatrical way." 

Nevertheless, Miss Canary, and the two or 
three other Wrinkleburghers who received 
invitations, accepted them eagerly. 

The want of room made Colonel St. John 
and his brother officers come from Colchester 
only on the wedding morning ; and the train, 
being late, some of the guests, notably Miss 
Canary, began to fidget and shake their heads 
and whisper, " How awkward it would be if 
the bridegroom never came ! " 
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Mr. Grey fidgeted restlessly about the room, 
repeating for the twentieth time, " St. John's 
late ! The train must have come in by this 
time." 

" G-erty, you callous little thing ! " observed 
Alfred ; " how can you look so unconcernedly 
happy, when l Dear Charles ' hasn't turned up. 
Suppose it's a case of * Young Lochinvar,' or 
4 Jock o' Hazeldean,' or — who was it, where 
the bride went to church, and the 'happy 
man ' never appeared — eh ? " 

"I don't see the application in l Young 
Lochinvar,' Captain Grey," laughed Geral- 
dine ; " and allow me to observe, it was the 
1 happy woman ' who was missing in the other 
case." 

" I dare say you are right : I don't pretend 
to be poetical," was the answer, as Alfred 
Crossed the room and sat down near Lady 
Geraldine's chair. 

Grey had by no means given up his suit, 
but it did not prosper. He would have long 
ago tried his chance but for Gertrude's 
assurances that he would only be refused. 
Indeed, Geraldine had herself once, in joke, 
given him to understand as much, and he 
dreaded the joke being repeated in earnest. 
Nevertheless, he took every opportunity of 
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making himself agreeable ; and Geraldine, 
for want of any one else, bestowed a great 
deal of her conversation upon him. Now 
they began an argument upon poetry, which 
was interrupted by Mr. Grey addressing his 
son with the oft-repeated question — 

" What can have become of St. John ? " 

" Can't say, I'm sure," Alfred drawled, 
shrugging his shoulders. "Perhaps he's 
gone off with some one else. I presume you 
don't want me to run after him." 

" Alfred, what a fool you are ! " sharply 
spoke the father, provoked at the young man 
for suggesting such a thing. 

" I hear wheels ! " exclaimed Geraldine. . 

" Here he is ! " said Mr. Grey. " Now we 
can start ; " and the guests were hastily 
marshalled to their carriages. 

The breakfast was a stately, somewhat 
tedious affair, as wedding festivities on a large 
scale frequently are ; and many, besides the 
bride, were glad when Mrs. St. John rose 
and went upstairs to change her white satin 
and diamonds for suitable travelling attire. 

Geraldine Everley and the other brides- 
maids followed Caroline to her sister's room. 
Then ensued a confusion of dressing, talking, 
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and embracing, and only the bride noticed 
that Geraldine drew into the background, and 
seemed absorbed in her own thoughts. 

" And not happy thoughts either," reflected 
Mrs. St. John, glancing at her friend's clouded 
brow. 

" Jerry," she whispered, drawing the 
younger girl aside, " what is the matter ? " 

" Oh, Gertrude, I am so wretched ! You 
know I sat next to Captain Downe at break- 
fast, and he told me such a dreadful thing 
about Sir Ashton Piers. Haven't you heard?" 

"No! what?" 

" He's going to lose all he has. A horrid 
man has appeared to claim his property. He 
says he's a great uncle, who was always sup- 
posed to have been killed in the Peninsular 
War, for he never turned up again. Now this 
man declares he's the real Sir Ashton. Your 
brother told me first, and papa says he has 
heard of it too. And Mrs. Studley says, that 
perhaps Sir Ashton will not be able to defend 
his rights for want of money ; for the horrid 
uncle has served something, or done I don't 
quite know what, to forbid the tenants pay- 
ing their rents ; and of course, if they don't 
do that, he won't have anything to pay the 
lawyers with. But he shall have that. I 
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know what I shall do. I made up my mind 
just now.'' 

Of which sentence Gertrude could make 
nothing; and she had no opportunity of 
hearing or saying more, for just then Caroline 
interrupted, and a few minutes later the bride 
was summoned to depart. 

Hasty adieux, one long embrace of Caro- 
line, a still longer one of her father, and 
Colonel and Mrs. St. John drove away amidst 
a shower of shoes, while numerous good 
wishes were shouted after the carriage as it 
rolled away. 

" Gerty," said St. John, turning to his 
wife, " I wonder if you are really happy on 
this our wedding day ? " 

Gertrude's eyes shone through a mist of 
tears. 

"What are you crying about?" he went 
on. "Do you think such an old fellow as 
I am, a poor sort of thing for a bridegroom, 
eh?" 

Gertrude's answer was to slip both her 
hands into his. 

'/ Ah ! you stick to your bargain," he said 
— "for better or worse. Well, you've had 
plenty of the worse beforehand, let us hope 
the better is coming. It strikes me the bad 
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will be my doing, and the good yours. Does 
not Caroline always say I'm an awful 
scamp ? " 

" Caroline knows nothing about you." 

" And you think you do. I wonder which 
is right ? Well, nous verrons, there are queer 
things in this world." 

So there are, Charles St. John, but the 
queer things do not always happen to you. 
Sir Ashton Piers might have echoed your 
words, for within a week of the morning that 
saw Charles and Gertrude St. John's marriage, 
the post brought to Piers Court a letter that 
considerably astonished the owner of that fine 
old place. The letter contained several bank 
notes, folded in a sheet of paper, on which 
were written these words — 

"A friend sends Sir Ashton Piers the 
enclosed notes to help him. to defend his 
rights, and hopes that the impostor will be 
thoroughly beaten." 

There was neither signature nor date, nor 
the slightest clue to the donor of the money, 
which, on examination, proved to be three 
thousand pounds. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

SIR ashton's puzzle. 

" The songs that the sky-lark singeth 
When no one is nigh to hear 
Are not lost, as she heavenwards wingeth, 

Though heard by no mortal ear. 
The Spirit of Music has stayed them 

As they fled on the wings of the breeze, 
And among her best treasures has laid them, 
With stream-songs and sighs of the trees. 

E'en so the love that, unfailing, 

Yet finds no response on earth, 
Shall not die all unavailing, 

Though no one may learn its worth. 
The angels themselves shall claim it, 

When its trial-time here is past ; 
And Heaven, where nought shall shame it, 

Shall answer its hope at last. 7 ' 

This letter puzzled Sir Ashton. Who could 
have written it? The handwriting was 
strange to him, and it was evidently disguised 
— the letters sloping the wrong way. The 
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writer, no doubt, wished not to be traced. 
Yet a child could see that this was a first 
attempt at anonymous communication. Here 
and there were erasures, as if some word 
might have betraved its author. 

Piers could make nothing out from the 
writing. Again, he thought, who could have 
sent the money ? He had plenty of friends, 
but they were mostly men like himself— 
sensible, commonplace country gentlemen. 
Like him, they one and all disbelieved in the 
impostor who claimed the Piers estates. And 
even if they wished to help him, which of 
them would have dreamed of such a romantic 
thing as sending it like this? The gift of 
these three thousand pounds was strange. No 
one acquainted with Ashton Piers' affairs 
could suppose him to need such a compara- 
tively small sum; yet was it not impossible 
for a stranger to have sent it ? 

Piers thought of all the wild cases of philan- 
thropy he had ever heard of. People some- 
times read distressing accounts in newspapers, 
and anonymously sent relief. Yet, what man, 
however great a philanthropist, would anony- 
mously send three thousand pounds to a 
baronet, with unencumbered estates worth 
forty thousand a year. That the donor might 
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possibly be a woman, never occurred to Sir 
Ashton. Since bis wife's death, women bad 
so passed out of Piers' life, that such an idea 
never entered his head. No ! the letter must 
have come from some one of his male friends ; 
and again Sir Ashton took up the envelope 
and studied the post-mark. It was not easy 
to make out, being half obliterated ; yet, one 
by one, he examined* the letters, till he could 
make out " Brogden." 

Where was that ? He had never heard of 
such a place. Still, as a post-town, it could 
not be difficult to discover ; and Piers ordered 
his dog-cart, and in a little more than an hour 
alighted at the post-office door of the nearest 
town. 

As Sir Ashton entered, the postmistress was 
busy with four children, eagerly bargaining 
for a toy donkey; while their nurse was 
inspecting, on her own account, a set of 
highly coloured cards, ornamented with a wild 
confusion of flying Cupids, hearts, and com- 
plimentary verses. The children eyed the 
donkey wistfully, while the mistress of the 
establishment displayed the animal's perfec- 
tions, its panniers, and movable saddle com- 
plete ; but the price, three shillings, seemed 
beyond the little capitalists. The eldest, a 
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sturdy fellow of eight, tendered two shillings, 
made up of one shilling, his contribution, six- 
pence from his younger brother, and two 
threepenny-pieces, collected by the little girls ; 
but Mrs. Postmistress was inexorable — three 
shillings was the price, and " very cheap, too," 
she added, as she turned from the children, 
and bustled up to the new comer. 

The baronet was well known in Silverton; 
indeed, part of the town belonged to him. To 
his question, " Can you tell me where Brogden 
is ? " the woman replied — 

"Indeed, Sir Ashton, that I can't myself. 
You see I'm not so great a biographer as my 
daughter. They used not to make children so 
learned in my day. My girl, now, is wonder- 
ful ! Knows every blessed place as ever was, 
I do believe. I'll call her. Georgiana, you 
come here directly. She's safe to know, how- 
somever, if it's a post-office." 

Miss Georgiana appeared: a good-looking 
young person, who tossed back her dark 
ringlets with an air of conscious beauty, while 
she fixed, with an unnecessarily prolonged 
stare, her black eyes upon Sir Ashton's comely 
face. Despite her mother's confidence, it 
turned out that Georgiana knew nothing of 
Brogden. At first she boldly declared it could 
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not be a post-town at all ; and when assured 
that it was so, expressed her opinion that it 
must be a little bit of a place, just put on the 
line ; and she marched into the back shop in 
search of a postal directory. 

Meanwhile the children still stood eying 
the donkey: the coveted treasure was too 
precious to give up. They made another 
effort. "Would half-a-crown do?" Out of 
their pockets were produced three pennies and 
five halfpennies ; but not a farthing more was 
forthcoming. Seeing this, the shopwoman 
stuck to her original price — three shillings, not 
a penny less. They could take it, or leave it. 
Tears stood in the three younger children's 
eyes, while the eldest boy sturdily prepared to 
go away. He put one arm round one of the 
little girls, and drew the donkey out of her 
hand, putting it softly down on the counter ; 
then he thrust his own shilling into the empty 
hand. Good-natured Sir Ashton watched this 
in silence. Now he stepped forward, asking, 
" Do you want the donkey very much, my 
little man ? " 

" Yes." 

"Why?" 

The child looked up at the tall stranger, 
and said simply, " It's Ella's birthday." 
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" And you want it for her — is that it ? " 

Another " Yes " was the reply. 

" Suppose I buy it for you, what will you do 
with it?" 

"Give it to Ella," was the quick answer, 
while the boy sprang forward, eagerly holding 
out the money. "It's sevenpence we can't 
make up," he added, as if to him this sum was 
as huge as the National Debt. 

" Sir Ashton put back the proffered money, 
took from the counter the precious donkey, 
gave it into the boy's hand, and pulling out 
his purse, abstracted therefrom three shillings, 
which he was handing to the mistress of the 
shop, when a pull at his coat arrested him. 
The eldest boy, his face crimson, too shy to 
speak his thanks, yet full of gratitude, felt 
impelled to a great act of self-denial. 

" You give it to Ella," he stammered. 

To please his little companion was the 
child's ideal of happiness. He offered it un- 
hesitatingly to the kind stranger. Sir Ashton 
patted the child's head. 

" No, my boy, you shall do that yourself; " 
and he stood and watched the happy children, 
as, hugging the donkey, they left the shop, 
followed by their nurse. 

By this time Georgiana had returned, and 
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was turning over the leaves of the directory 
in search of Brogden. She did it listlessly, 
with many a glance directed from the book to 
the baronet. The latter was an unsatisfactory 
person to flirt at. He had stood long enough 
to watch the children; now he cut Miss 
G-eorgiana's attentions short by stretching out 
his hand for the book. 

" Give it to me," he said shortly, and began 
a quick search for the required place. It was 

soon found — "Brogden, post-town in 

county." It could not be very far from New- 
market, and his thoughts flew to many of his 
racing friends ; they were ready enough to 
take from him his superfluous cash — but he 
owned them hardly likely to present him with 
thousands. The directory had done nothing 
to solve the mystery ; and Sir Ashton, more 
puzzled than ever, yet resolute to find out his 
unknown friend, did, as nine out of ten country 
gentlemen like him would have done, went to 
consult his lawyer. 

It was hardly ten minutes' walk from the 
post-office to the office of Mr. Bragwell, at- 
torney, magistrates' clerk, and agent for the 
Piers estates, as well as a dozen other large 
properties in Yorkshire. Sir Ashton was not 
a frequent visitor at the lawyer's office — his 
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property was unencumbered, his tenants con- 
tented; he was not quarrelsome or prone to 
go to law with his neighbours. Nevertheless, 
he and the lawyer were on very friendly terms, 
a*nd hardly was he standing in Mr. BragwelTs 
private room before he exclaimed — 

"I'm thoroughly puzzled, so I've come to 
you. Just read that letter." 

"Anything I can do, Sir Ashton, I'm sure 
I will," replied the lawyer, settling a pair of 
gold spectacles on his nose and eying the 
letter suspiciously. He read it through with- 
out a word, then began to re-read it, as Sir 
Ashton observed — 

"Queer thing, isn't it?" 

" It is rather odd. Can you form any idea 
who wrote it ? " 

" Not a bit ! That's just what I came to 
you for. The post-mark is " Brogden," in 
county — a place I never heard of before." 

" You never went there, I suppose ? " asked 
Mr. Bragwell. 

"Never in my life, that I know of. Of 
course I may have passed through or near it. 
I've travelled all over England in my day, but 
I don't remember ever hearing the name 
before. I'm certain I never stayed an hour in 
the place, and I don't believe any one I know 
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lives near. Besides, the letter may have been 
posted as the writer passed through : it doesn't 
follow he lives there." 

" Certainly not," replied the solicitor ; " still, 
at present, the place seems our only clue. 
We'll look exactly where it is ; " and ringing a 
handbell, Mr. Bragwell ordered the clerk to 
bring in an ordnance map of county. 

When this was done, and the heavy port- 
folio placed on the table, he and Sir Ashton 
looked carefully at the sheets. 

" There it is," said the lawyer, dropping his 
finger on the spot ; then he studied the map 
again. 

"I see Brogden cannot be more than a 
dozen miles from Wrinkleburgh, where you 
were laid up so long." 

" Isn't it?" exclaimed Sir Ashton. 
"Wrinkleburgh! Well, I never thought of 
that." 

" You were there some time, and I suppose 
knew a great many of the people about," sug- 
gested the lawyer. 

"No, I did not. I don't think I knew a 
soul except the Everinghams and a few of the 
fishermen and common people. There is no 
one at Wrinkleburgh likely to give me three 
thousand pounds." 
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"Lord Everingham, perhaps?" observed 
the lawyer. 

" Bless your soul ! Everingham ! How 
absurd ! Everingham is as poor as a rat ; 
besides, being a bit of a sharper, has run 
through everything he had, and lives princi- 
pally by gambling. He's as likely to give me 
three thousand pounds as the man in the moon 
is." 

The lawyer was not impressed with Piers' 
comparison. 

" Then as the claimant to your estates has 
not the slightest legal chance— as your pro- 
perty is worth forty thousand a year — as you 
could raise a hundred thousand pounds as 
easily as I shut this map — and as, if you are 
obliged to defend your rights by a law-suit, the 
sum given to you would go no way in expen- 
sive law proceedings, — we can only conclude 
that the sender of this money knows nothing 
of your affairs or your means." 

" Make me believe a fellow who knows 
nothing of me would send me three thousand 
pounds!" burst out Piers. "Why, it's ab- 
surd ! " 

" Just so ; therefore my opinion is — it's a 
woman." 

Here Sir Ashton gave an incredulous 
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whistle. The lawyer went on, unheeding his 
companion's manifest impatience. 

" A man who knows you sufficiently to do 
such a thing, must know something of your 
affairs, and would have inquired first as to 
the claimant's chances. A woman would do 
neither of these things. She would act on 
impulse, and probably on an exaggerated 
rumour of some difficulty in proving your 
rights." 

" But I tell you, man, there is not a single 
woman who cares a fig about me or my con- 
cerns. You may look as incredulous as you 
like, but it's a fact." 

Mr. Bragwell took up the letter again. 

"It is my belief that this writing is a 
woman's, though disguised, of course." 

" Is that what you go upon ? Ah ! I for- 
got you were great at handwriting. Did not 
Chabot, the great expert, say you might make 
a fortune in his own line ? " 

" He was good enough to say I had an eye 
for peculiarities of writing," replied the 
lawyer. " It was in a disputed will case he 
and I first met. I suspected the forgery from 
the beginning ; yet it was very cleverly 
done." 

"Ah, yes! I remember," observed the 
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baronet. "Well, Bragwell, if you can put 
your wits to work, and find out who sent me 
this, I shall be obliged to you ; for it beats 
me altogether. I can't believe that letter 
came from Wrinkleburgh ; but if it did, Lord 
Everingham must have sent it. It's very 
unlike him to do such a thing — yet," he 
added, half to himself, " perhaps he's a better 
fellow than I take him for. I'll tell you what 
I shall do. I'll drive back now, and find out 
an old letter or two of his, and bring them in 
this afternoon for you to compare with this. 
You had better keep it till I come back." 

Sir Ashton took up his hat and was 
going, when Mr. Bragwell stopped him by a 
question. 

" How was the money enclosed ? A cheque 
or notes?" 

" Notes." 

" Bank of England, I suppose ? " 

" No, not all. Two Bank of England for 
a thousand each ; some smaller Bank of Eng- 
land ; and two or three of a country bank — 
I forget which." 

" Perhaps it would be as well to bring the 
notes with you," suggested the lawyer. 

"So I will, this afternoon. They are at 
home now, just as they came, the paper they 
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were wrapped in and all. You shall see them. 
I will be back by three o'clock. Good day ; " 
and Sir Ashton was gone. 

The lawyer re-read the letter a third time, 
then folded it up, putting it carefully in a 
drawer, which he locked, speaking half aloud — 

" It's a woman, I'm sure. Sir Ashton's a 
fine-looking man still, and only a woman 
could write such an unpractical letter; — no 
conditions, no asking for a receipt. How on 
earth does she know Sir Ashton will ever get 
her notes ! A woman all over, and a young 
one, too ! I will find it out." 

Mr. Brag well rang for his lunch that was 
served to him every day — hot and comfortable 
— in his private room ; and enjoyed his cutlet, 
and drank his pint of sherry in a pleasant 
frame of mind. Lawyers are but mortal, and 
there was just a touch of possible romance 
about this that stimulated Mr. BragwelTs 
curiosity. There may be more difficulty in 
ferreting out the reason for a young woman 
writing an anonymous letter than in drawing 
up a conveyance of land, but there is more 
excitement in it. 

Mr. Bragwell was quite ready to see Sir 
Ashton, when, punctually as the clock struck 
three, he re-appeared. The baronet's first 
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words showed he, at least, had made up his 
mind as to the mysterious letter. 

" I have been lucky," Piers said. " I have 
found four letters of Lord Everingham' s. It 
appears to me the writing is not unlike. It's 
disguised, as you say; though why Evering- 
ham should do that to me, I cannot imagine. 
There's another thing, too — in his last letter, 
not six weeks ago, he actually mentions the 
impostor. He says, i I hear a Tichborne 
claimant has turned up in your part of the 
world ; tell me all about him. I hope it will 
not be a serious business.' There, look ! " • 

And Piers handed Mr. Bragwell an open 
letter. The lawyer read it, looking especially 
at the writing. He shook his head. 

" Lord Everingham never wrote that anony- 
mous letter,' ' he observed. 

"Why not?" asked Sir Ashton. "I be- 
lieve he did ; who else could ? You make out 
the letter came from Wrinkleburgh, so it must 
have been Everingham who wrote it." 

" Pardon me, I make no assertion of the 
fact. I only suggested Wrinkleburgh." 

" You lawyers are so cautious ! You know 
you believe that letter did come from Wrinkle- 
burgh." 

" Yes, I own I do, though I own also I 
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could hardly give a reason for my belief. 
Lord Everingham's letter throws no light 
upon it, as far as I can make out ; though, 
as he knows of the claimant, other people 
there may do so too. You spoke of more 
notes from him — where are they ? ' ' 

" Here ! " said Piers, producing a packet 
from his pocket. " These four letters are the 
only ones I have received from him since he 
went to Wrinkleburgh. If you can't make 
anything out of them it will be ' no go/ as far 
as Everingham is concerned. You need not 
look at the envelopes. Everingham is a lazy 
fellow, and often gets other people to write 
directions for him." As he spoke, Mr. Brag- 
well was carefully scanning the envelope of 
one letter. Despite the baronet's remark, he 
still looked at it. Then he drew forward the 
anonymous letter. Laying it and the envelope 
side by side, he turned to his companion. 

" Who wrote this ? " Bragwell asked, point- 
ing to the envelope. 

" That ! Oh, Everingham's daughter — 
Lady Geraldine. She has directed her father's 
letters once or twice. I tell you he's the 
laziest man in existence." 

"Then," said the lawyer quietly, "Lady 
Geraldine sent you the money." 
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" Stuff! " exclaimed Piers. " Impossible! 
It's absurd on the face of it. Why, they're 
all as poor as rats. If she wished ever so to 
do such a thing — which, I'm certain, she'd 
never dream of — she hasn't a farthing of her 
own." 

" Still, whoever sent the money, Lady 
Geraldine sent the letter," repeated the 
lawyer ; "at least, if, as you say, this enve- 
lope is also her writing. Look at the two 
together. The letters are identically the same, 
only in one case they are sloped the wrong 
way. It is just like a lady's attempt at 
disguise." 

He handed the two pieces of paper to Sir 
Ashton, who scanned them carefully. He 
could not but own the lawyer was right. 
By himself, Sir Ashton would never have 
discovered the resemblance : when pointed 
out he saw it clearly. Still he was un- 
willing to believe the strange communica- 
tion came from Geraldine. Why Sir Ashton 
felt thus unwilling he could hardly tell, even 
to himself. 

When two or three of the earl's words, and 
something in his manner, during the last 
week of Piers' stay at Wrinkleburgh, sug- 
gested the possibility of he and Geraldine 
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liking each other, he shrank from the idea; 
he put the notion resolutely out of his mind, 
declaring it was absurd. Now the lawyer's 
speech suggested it again. He was answering 
his own thoughts, more than Mr. BragwelTs 
words, when he said— 

" It does not follow that if Lady Geraldine 
wrote the letter she designed it. Mind, I 
don't believe she did ; I'm almost certain she 
did not ; yet, possibly, she may have written 
it for some one else — her father, or a hundred 
other people. She could not have sent the 
money, because, as I tell you, she has not 
a hundred pence, much less three thousand 
pounds." 

"Are you quite sure of that, as a fact?" 
the lawyer asked, looking keenly in Sir 
Ashton's face. 

" Quite," was the unhesitating reply. 

" You are mistaken," observed Mr. Brag- 
well. "A short time ago you would have 
been quite right, for it is not a month since 
Lady Geraldine Everley came into some 
money unexpectedly through the death of a 
distant relation. I heard of it accidentally 
at the time, for Messrs. Sheepskin and 
Quiddit, solicitors, of this town, were in- 
quiring about an investment for a client, and 

yol. in. a 
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mentioned her name. I do not recollect the 
exact sum they wished to put out, but it 
strikes me it was something over three 
thousand pounds ; if so, no doubt it has not 
yet been invested, and is still in their banker's 
hands. It is a strong corroboration that' the 
letter and money came to you from Lady 
Geraldine Everley." 

Sir Ashton did not speak. He sat back in 
his chair, his arms folded, his brows drawn 
together ; while the lawyer, observing his com- 
panion's face, affected to busy himself with 
the scattered letters and papers, arranging 
them in bundles. 

Except for the rustle of papers, there was 
silence for several minutes. Then Sir Ashton 
roused himself with an effort. He stood up, 
stretched out his hand for the letters, saying — 

"I had better take them home with me. 
I must be off. It is later than I thought." 
Then, turning his back to the lawyer, he 
added, " Bragwell, could you find out in some 
way if any money has been drawn out of 
the bank here lately by Lord Everingham or 
his daughter?" 

" Certainly I can. Shall I inquire this 
afternoon, and let you know by post ? ' ' 

" Send me word by a messenger this even- 
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ing. Good day." And with a nod, the 
baronet shut the door, passed through the 
office, got into his dog-cart, and drove home. 

Grave and rather stern was Sir Ashton's 
face all that afternoon. Arrived at Piers Court, 
he pulled up at the nearest lodge, ordered 
the groom to drive to the stables, and, getting 
down, struck off at a quick pace across the 
park. The ground here was wild and pic- 
turesque; in places the bracken grew some 
feet high, and few people, except an occasional 
keeper, came here. Even the deer lifted their 
heads, and the rabbits darted out of the fern, 
scared at the unwonted intruder. 

Sir Ashton took little heed: his thoughts 
were busy with other things. Despite appear- 
ances and Mr. BragwelTs convictions, he 
would not believe that Geraldine Everley had 
sent that letter. He clung to the point that 
she could not have the money to dispose of. 
Suppose the lawyer was not right : and Piers 
would have it he had mistaken the name of 
Messrs. Sheepskin's client — some other Lady 
Geraldine, it might be. Bragwell knew 
nothing of the peerage. If Geraldine Everley 
had really come into a fortune, must he not 
have heard of it ? Her father would have 
told him, he felt sure. But, granted the money 
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might be hers, how could she draw it out? 
Lord Everingham would never consent to such 
a gift, and could Geraldine have done it with- 
out her father's help. The whole thing was 
unlikely; in fact, impossible. Sir Ashton made 
much of this; yet, in truth, it was not the 
money, but the letter he was so determined to 
disbelieve. 

If Geraldine had really written the letter, 
— if she, so poor, had actually sent the money, 
had given him her whole fortune, almost 
the only money she was ever likely to possess 
of her own, — if she had done this, she loved 
him. It was not that her father wished the 
match, or that .she liked middle-aged Sir 
Ashton, as her father's friend — a sort of uncle ; 
she must really love him for himself. Piers 
would not believe this. He told himself over 
and over again it was too absurd : an old man 
like him, and Geraldine not two and twenty. 
Still he could not quite put away the notion ; 
but he resolved he would not really credit it 
till he heard from Bragwell. He was sure — 
at least, he said to himself, he was sure — that 
it would turn out another Lady Geraldine who 
had the fortune, or the money would prove to 
be still safe in Messrs. Sheepskin's hands. 

So, trying to force his mind to believe, 
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Sir Ashton strode along, going a good five 
miles an hour, and taking a circuitous route, 
and did not arrive at his home till the dinner 
bell sounded. 

Little that evening did the baronet attend 
to his toilette. He hurriedly ascended to his 
room, washed his hands, came down again, 
and took his place in the big dining-room, still 
in his shooting-coat. 

No man alive was less a gourmand than 
Ashton Piers. His out-of-door sporting life 
gave him a healthy appetite, and he usually 
ate what was put before him, troubling him- 
self little as to what it was. His solitary 
meal was soon over. A bottle of port, and 
another of sherry, were placed before him, and 
the servants departed. 

Sir Ashton had hardly finished his first 
glass of wine when the butler re-appeared, 
handing his master a note. Sir Ashton 
opened it, glanced at the contents, called 
rather loudly, " No answer," and the servant 
left the room. 

Then Piers* read the note. It consisted of 
merely a few lines from Mr. Bragwell, stating 
that he had made inquiries at the bank, and 
though they declined to distinctly say whether 
Lady Geraldine's money was in their posses- 
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sion or not, he, Bragwell, had heard sufficient 
to convince him that a sum of three thousand 
pounds had been withdrawn by her orders. 
There appeared to be some mystery, for the 
chief partner in the bank declined to say 
anything about it, and the information was 
gathered, bit by bit, from two junior clerks. 
That Lady Geraldine had in some way during 
the last week disposed of three thousand pounds 
was certain. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Bragwell had no doubt that this was the 
money sent to Sir Ashton. 

Piers put down the note. Then it was 
true Geraldine had sent him the money ; had 
actually, poor as she was, given him all she 
possessed. She must love him very dearly, 
to do so much, to risk her father's anger, 
(how furious Lord Everingham would be 
when he heard, Piers could well understand,) 
and to doom herself to poverty; for this money, 
little as it was, really represented all the 
certain wealth that Geraldine might ever 
possess. How generous she was! How she 
must care for him ! 

Little as he had sought her love, devoted 
as he still was to his dead wife's memory, it 
was something strangely like pleasure that 
stirred Ashton Piers' heart, as he thought 
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of Geraldine's love for him. He reflected 
that he had done nothing to gain such affec- 
tion ; yet it was pleasant to have it — he could 
not but feel that. He thought of her young 
beauty, of her generous temper, her kind- 
heartedness ; and the more he pondered over 
this, stronger grew the conviction that he 
had but one course open to him now. All 
unconsciously he had gained her love. He 
had received Lord Everingham's kindness, 
accepted his hospitality, and then, however 
undesignedly, stolen his daughter's heart. 
He felt the only honourable thing to do was to 
accept his fate — a fate he confessed to be any- 
thing but a hard one. 

In all this, Ashton Piers argued in the 
spirit of a bygone age. His mind was of the 
old-fashioned type, and had never run in 
nineteenth-century grooves. Little as he had 
frequented women's society, to Piers' chival- 
rous nature a good woman's love was some- 
thing to reverence, to respect; and his 
thoughts could shape themselves in no other 
way than a resolution to marry Geraldine 
Everley 7 if she chose to accept him. True, 
he had, or he thought he had, no love to offer 
her. He could make no real return for the 
devotion that inspired her; but he would 
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give her quiet affection. At all events, one 
thing he was sure of — it behoved him to give 
her the choice of marrying him or not, if 
only in return for her generosity. He would 
go to Wrinkleburgh the next day and see 
Geraldine. 

Why he was in such a hurry, he could hardly 
account to himself. It was not, he thought, 
that he at all cared for her, or indeed liked the 
idea of a second wife. His brief married life 
. had been so long ago, and ended so terribly, 
that, looking back, it seemed more like a dream 
than sober reality. In the affair he was about 
to undertake now, he felt all the excitement 
of riding a steeplechase, knowing nothing of 
his horse; it might carry him triumphantly 
past the post, a winner — it might prove the 
veriest screw — it might break his neck at the 
first fence. 

Of Geraldine he knew almost nothing, and 
but two days ago had never regarded her in 
any other light than a nice little girl — his old 
friend's daughter. True, he had seen that 
friend's tactics, and drew the conclusion that 
he, at least, would be glad to see his daughter 
established at Piers Court; but this, Piers 
regarded simply as a wild notion of Evering- 
ham's. His daughter was an expense, and he 
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would gladly bestow her on a rich husband — 
on Piers himself — as soon, but no sooner, than 
any other man. 

This evening Sir Ashton looked upon the 
match in a very different light. Deep in 
thought, he let his wine-glass stand empty 
before him, and the twilight close in un- 
heeded ; till, in astonishment at receiving no 
order for lights, the butler brought in a lamp : 
as he expressed it in the privacy of the house- 
keeper's room, " he wanted to see what master 
was up to." 

Sir Ashton was a sober man, but then he 
was also a man who followed day by day the 
same course. When alone he invariably drank 
his wine quickly, rang for the things to be 
taken away, and repaired to the smoking- 
room, there reading and smoking till between 
eleven and twelve, when he walked off to bed. 
Such a departure from the general routine 
as was happening to-night must, the butler 
thought, be occasioned by something; and, 
butler-like, he had little doubt that his master 
had been finishing the bottles. He would have 
done so himself ; and what is more charitable 
than to judge another as one would one's self. 
He was somewhat surprised to be greeted by 
Sir Ashton's voice, brisker than usual — 
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" You need not bring the lamp here — take 
it into the smoking-room. I'll come directly. 
Darkness has come on quickly to-night." 

" Yes, it has, sir," replied the servant, as in 
obedience he carried the lamp away ; first, 
however, satisfying his curiosity by holding 
it so that its full light shone upon the wine- 
decanters. One was quite fall, the other 
almost so. Evidently wine had nothing to 
do with Sir Ashtbn's long sojourn in the 
dining-room. 

The butler, when again in the housekeeper's 
comfortable room, conveyed to the inmates 
his sense of the situation, thus : " Master is 
that odd to-night I don't know what will 
come of it." 

If the butler could have seen into his 
master's mind, he might have said it was 
" that odd," for it was a confused jumble of 
conflicting ideas. Perhaps his thoughts were 
accurately expressed in the sentence he spoke 
half aloud, as, somewhat later than usual, he 
slowly mounted the stairs to his bed-room: 
' i This is a queer go ! How such a thing could 
happen to a humdrum fellow like me, 
Heaven only knows ! Life is a curious 
thing." 

Perhaps it is. There was a good deal more 
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that was curious in store for Sir Ashton, if lie 
had only known it. 

" If you please, my lady, Sir Ashton Piers 
has called. I told him my lord would not be 
home till to-morrow, but he wished to see 
you." 

Geraldine, taking off her walking things in 
her room, started at Gretchen's announce- 
ment. 

"I'll come directly, Gretchen," she said 
hastily, then clasped her hands together in an 
access of nervousness. Instantly she thought, 
" He's come about that money. He must 
have found out who sent it, and will think 
it so queer of me. Oh, how I wish I had not 
sent it ! What shall I do ! I can't see him. 
Suppose I send Mrs. Studley down to say I'm 
ill — have a headache or something. But, 
then he may tell her, and that would be worse. 
Suppose she goes with me. I wonder would 
that prevent him saying anything about it; 
but he might, and then I should have to listen 
to them both. I had better go by myself. 
I wish I had never done it." 

Geraldine smoothed her hair, gave a shake 
to the puffs in her dress, and ran into Mrs. 
Studley's room. 
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" A gentleman, a friend of papa's, has come 
to call — Sir Ashton Piers. I am going down. 
Will you come in a short time ? " 

" Shall I come with you now, dear ? " asked 
Mrs. Studley, looking with some curiosity at 
her pupil as she pronounced the name of the 
visitor. 

" No, thank you. If you will come in ten 
minutes, or a quarter of an hour, please." 
And Lady Geraldine walked downstairs and 
into the drawing-room, her heart beating very 
fast. 

Sir Ashton was standing on the hearthrug. 
He advanced to meet her, shook hands, then 
resumed his former attitude, leaning against 
the chimney-piece, while she sat down in a 
low chair some distance off. Very nervous 
she felt, which she tried to hide by an affecta- 
tion of extreme carelessness, saying lightly — 

" What brings you to Wrinkleburgh ? We 
haven't seen you for I don't know how long." 

Sir Ashton did not answer this, but began 
at once with the words he had previously 
resolved to say. 

" They told me your father was away ; but 
I wanted to see you. I wish to thank you for 
your kindness. I believe I got a letter from 
you four days ago, did I not ? " 
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" I — I don't know what you mean," began 
Geraldine, growing more nervous at his grave 
tone. 

" I am quite sure — indeed I may say I know 
— the money came from you. I came to thank 
you for it. What made you send it ? " 

This was a plain question with a vengeance. 
Geraldine's face crimsoned; she was at her 
wits' end. There he stood, asking her to tell 
him her motive, as if it was a matter of busi- 
ness. In desperation she burst out with an 
extremely vague explanation. 

" You don't know one bit whether I did or 
not; and if I did you're a friend of papa's — he 
said you wanted it to defend your case. I 
don't see anything queer it it. Lots of people 
help other people in things like that. There's 
nothing in it to make a fuss about." 

" Isn't there ? " he said, smiling for the first 
time since the conversation began. " Shall I 
tell you what I thought ? I hoped you sent 
me that letter because you liked me, and I 
came here to ask you if you would marry me 
some day. Now, what do you say ? " 

Geraldine was thoroughly astonished. This 
was certainly not her notion of love-making. 
Langley had overwhelmed her with passionate 
Words ; Alfred Grey was always declaring his 
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admiration; even poor Alick Forbes had 
stammered out his love and entreated her to 
have pity on him ; and here was Sir Ashton 
coolly standing there and quietly proposing 
she should marry him, much as he might have 
asked her to go for a walk because she fancied 
doing it. Not a word had he said of loving 
her. He had come over to thank her for send- 
ing him this money, and as a sort of sequence, 
a kind of receipt stamp to her gift, asked 
her to marry him. It made her wild, and 
yet — and yet how she loved him! Hand- 
some Eeginald, distinguished-looking pleasant 
Alfred, and pious Alick, were as nothing — 
were not worthy to be mentioned on the same 
day with grave Sir Ashton, though he did seem 
to think whether she married him or not was 
merely a matter for her to consider — an affair 
that did not concern him much either way. 

"What do you say?" he repeated; then 
seeing that in her bewildered surprise she did . 
not answer, he walked across to where she sat, 
and said softly — 

" Geraldine ! — child ! — I'm twenty years 
older than you, of course, but if you like to 
give yourself into my charge I'll take great 
care of you and try to make you happy ; you 
shall do just as you like in everything." 
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" But do you care about me ? Do you 
really like me ? " poor Geraldine asked, raising 
her down-bent head and looking at him 
steadily. Then it flashed upon Piers that he 
ought to have said something about loving 
her, that must be what she expected. He said 
quickly — 

11 Of course I do ; I'm very fond of you. 
Do you suppose, child, I should want to marry 
you if I wasn't ? Geraldine," he went on, " I 
haven't said anything about my own feelings 
because I was thinking of yours. But you 
believe I love you — don't you ? Now, will 
you marry me ? " and he held out his hand. 

Geraldine whispered "Yes," and slipped 
her hand into his. He did not kiss her, or 
draw her to him ; but he raised the hand he 
held to his lips with old-fashioned courtesy, 
then drew up a chair and sat down near her, 
saying— 

" There ! that's settled — thank you, dear. 
Now I want to talk to you about that letter. 
It was awfully good of you to send it to me, 
and you're a dear little soul to have thought 
about it. But, you see, I don't want it. It 
really would be no good to me. The claimant 
is a desperate scamp, and no more my uncle 
than yours. The fellow's a thorough impostor, 
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and would not dare to face a law court — we 
all know that. Already lie's been making 
offers of a compromise. I shan't take them, of 
course. I shall prove that he really is what I 
know him to be — the son of an old servant 
of my grandfather's; then, as I believe the 
poor devil is almost starving, I shall probably 
allow him a small annuity. Depend upon it 
he will give little trouble ; he will not turn 
you and me out of Piers Court just yet." 

" I wish he would," exclaimed Geraldine ; 
"I wish you were very poor. No, I don't 
mean that exactly; only I wish you could be 
poor for a little while when I married you and 
then get rich again." 

"HI were poor I should not be here : I 
should never dream of asking you to share 
poverty. I think a fellow's very selfish to 
make any woman uncomfortable," said Piers 
with the feeling of a man who had always 
possessed more than he could spend. 

" I shouldn't mind it — I should like it," 
she said in a low voice. 

Sir Ashton began to see that Geraldine 
cared for him far more than he had at first 
believed. Unconsciously her words evoked 
stronger feeling in him. After all, it was very 
pleasant to watch her and feel that she liked 
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him ; and lie talked till her first idea that he 
did not care much himself quite vanished. 
She longed so to helieve he really loved her 
as she did him, that the very force of her wish 
blinded her to his actual feelings. She was 
quite satisfied and radiantly happy when Mrs. 
Studley appeared. 

That good lady guessed that though her 
pupil said a quarter of an hour, she would not 
mind a longer interview, and doubled the 
specified time before she broke in upon their 
tete-a-tete. She believed that Geraldine liked 
Sir Ashton, but she was considerably startled 
at the suddenness of the announcement when 
Sir Ashton got up, shook hands with her, 
though he had never seen her before, and 
said quietly — 

" Mrs. Studley, Lady Geraldine and I are 
going to marry each other. It is as well I 
should tell you, as Lord Everingham is not at 
home. I shall see him to-morrow ; but I am 
pretty sure he will not object. Now, I will 
wish you good-bye," he said, turning to Geral- 
dine. " I must go to London to-night. I 
shall meet your father in town to-morrow, 
and settle everything. If you will allow me, 
I will write to you the day after." 

" But when will you come back? " Geraldine 
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asked, rather dismayed at the business-like 
way in which he regarded their engagement. 

" Whenever you want me," he said, smiling. 
" You can tell me when you answer my letter. 
Good-bye ; ' ' and with a shake of the hand, he 
was gone. 

It may be supposed that Lord Eyeringham 
made no objection to the offered son-in-law. 
Liberal were Piers' settlements, and extremely 
handsome the presents he showered on his 
bride ; and though he did not come much to 
Wrinkleburgh, yet when he did, he seenied 
fond of his promised wife. Indeed, each time 
he grew to like her better. 

G-eraldine was of a very unsuspicious nature. 
Sir Ashton often told her that he loved her 
very much ; and she believed him thoroughly, 
and extremely happy was she— proud of her 
middle-aged lover, and bent upon doing every- 
thing that would please him. In a letter over- 
flowing with glee, she informed Gertrude St. 
John that everything had come right at last ; 
and warmly her friend returned her congratula- 
tions. 

Caroline, too, expressed many wishes for 
her happiness. Miss Grey was a little dis- 
appointed. She had always hoped Jerry would 
marry her brother. Caroline had never quite 
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got over her fear that Alfred's choice might 
be anything but a credit to the Greys ; and 
she had strongly encouraged his liking for 
Lady Geraldine. Alfred himself was extremely 
disgusted when the news of the engagement 
reached him ; yet it was not his nature to care 
deeply for anything. Caroline's sympathizing 
words he cut short by humming softly — 

" If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be ! " 

and his disappointment only displayed itself 
in sarcastic remarks upon " Old Piers love-^ 
making at his age ! ' ' and a continual making 
fun of lovers in general, and Sir Ashton in 
particular. 

Alick Forbes was much harder hit. He 
managed to stammer an incoherent reply, 
when Caroline Grey, wishing to break it to 
him gently, told him of the coming marriage. 
But unfortunately, the first time he saw 
Lady Geraldine afterwards happened to be in 
church, and poor Forbes completely broke 
down, his voice was almost inaudible, his eyes 
visibly dim; and Mr. Shirkwell was so pro- 
voked, that in utter disregard of anything, 
gave his own annoyance, he took up the 
service from his seat in the chancel. Geral- 
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dine's face grew crimson. Caroline assumed 
a position of rigid quietness, while Mr. Grey, 
in complete unconsciousness of the cause, 
muttered quite aloud — 

" What on earth is the matter with 
Forbes?" 

The female part of the congregation looked 
and tittered — the men stared and laughed; 
and before the next Sunday, Alick Forbes had 
taken a month's leave of absence, which was 
afterwards extended to three. Before these 
expired, he resigned the curacy, much to Mr. 
ShirkwelTs delight, and the Scotch curate was 
seen no more in Wrinkleburgh. 

Geraldine was undoubtedly very much in 
love with Sir Ashton ; but he would have 
been puzzled to describe his own feelings. 
He really liked his promised bride, and his 
liking grew stronger every day. But then, he 
was very conscious that his friends thought 
him a fool, and were surprised at his not 
keeping the assertions he had so continually 
made — that he should never marry again. 

Perhaps his thoughts, in the early days of 
his engagement, were pretty accurately ex- 
pressed in a letter he wrote to his old friend, 
Mr. Vernon. The latter had written to Piers, 
mingling his congratulations with a great 
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many doubts and expressions of surprise ; and 
Sir Ashton, feeling that many of the doubts 
were only too likely to be fulfilled, sat down, 
and at once answered his friend's letter by a 
plain statement of facts ; telling Mr. Vernon 
what had first induced him to propose to Lady 
Geraldine ; and that now he felt bound to go 
on with the marriage. In Geraldine's pre- 
sence Piers always felt contented with his lot, 
and glad of her acceptance of his proposal. 
Away from her, he was apt to think more 
of the changes involved. His letter to Mr. 
Vernon was an expression of his thoughts, just 
at the moment he wrote ; yet anything but a 
picture of his real feelings, when, as the days 
went on, he was frequently at Wrinkleburgh 
and saw more of his bride. 

The little town gossiped and talked much of 
Lady. Geraldine's wedding, and concerned 
itself much with the trousseau and settle- 
ments. Wild exaggerations of Sir Ashton's 
wealth and his wonderful diamonds floated 
about, which were speedily crushed by Mrs. 
Blu'ster's assertion that she believed he was 
very badly off; his estates did not properly 
belong to him ; and that the earl, finding 
it difficult to get any one else to marry his 
daughter, was glad to give her to a pauper, 
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whose title would very likely be taken from 
him in a few months. 

Wrinklebnrgh was always more ready to 
believe lies than truth. Despite her downfall, 
Mrs. Blu'ster's assertions had still some 
weight; so that with a sort of frightened 
curiosity, those who dared, questioned Caro- 
line Grey about the coming marriage. 

Caroline's scornful laugh at Mrs. Blu'ster's 
reports added to the curiosity which anything 
connected with Granite House or Dinorlan 
evoked at Wrinkleburgh • and the church was 
filled to overflowing by an excited, whispering 
crowd, when Sir Ashton Piers and Lady 
Geraldine Everley were married. 

It was a very quiet wedding, by Piers' 
express wish. He " hated the whole fuss," he 
observed, and Geraldine gave in to his desire. 
For herself, she would have enjoyed a fashion- 
able party, plenty of friends, carriages, and 
show. She was radiantly happy, delighted 
with and proud of her lover, and willing that 
every one should see her pleasure. " 
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CHAPTEE V. 

"IT IS AN ENEMY THAT HATH DONE THIS." 

" O love, my love, so brave, so strong — 
Strong arm, pure heart, and silent tongue ! 
O, lonely years, that stretch out so long ! 

One cry, as of lost existence, 

And my soul sits down before its doom 

As a white ghost sits at the door of a tomb : 

No moan, no shriek, no tears, no gloom, 

Only a still persistence." 

Sir Ashtoi* and his bride were sitting in a luxu- 
rious room in the Hotel at Folkestone, 

the evening of their wedding-day. Dinner 
had been over some time, and tea had not yet 
been brought in. Piers sat on a sofa, tall 
and strong-looking, while Geraldine nestled 
her head on his broad shoulder. A piece of 
knitting lay on her lap, and occasionally she 
put in a few stitches. Just now, she had 
clasped her tiny fingers round one of her 
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husband's hands, and was stroking it down 
with her other hand. 

Geraldine was intensely happy, though a 
little shy and nervous about the duties and 
responsibilities of her new state of life. She 
knew so little about it. She had no mother 
to talk to, poor child, and Gertrude St. John 
had not been able to come from Ireland for 
the wedding. She could only write a long 
loving letter, that was at this moment hidden 
away in the pocket of Geraldine's simple 
white evening dress. 

Sir Ashton, if not so radiantly happy as his 
bride, was thoroughly contented. If this 
marriage had been brought about more by 
circumstances than his own choice, he was 
willing enough now to own that it was a good 
thing. His bride was everything man could 
wish, and the image of his first wife was 
slowly, though unconsciously, fading from his 
mind. He liked and admired Geraldine now. 
The time, perhaps, was not far distant when 
she might be all the world to him, as he 
undoubtedly was to her. He sat, looking 
down with a smile of superior wisdom at 
his little wife, as, still stroking his hand, she 
observed — 

" Doesn't it seem funny to be here ? I 
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can't help expecting every minute to see papa 
or Caroline Grey come in. They say mar- 
ried people are always quite changed; now, 
I seem just the same as I was yesterday. I 
don't feel at all as if I was your wife — do 
you?" 

"Do I what ? — feel as if I was your wife, 
do you mean ? Well not exactly ; ' ' and Sir 
Ashton gave as near an approach to a laugh 
as ever came from his grave lips. 

Geraldine laughed outright. " No, of course 
not. How very precise you are ! I always 
say just what comes into my head, while 
you always speak exactly what you mean," 
and she looked at her husband's manly, but 
far from clever, face, as if it contained a con- 
centration of the wisdom of all the wise men 
that ever lived, from Solomon downwards. 

" Well, it is not such a bad thing to mean 
what you say," Piers remarked. 

" Of course it's a very good thing, or you 
wouldn't do it. I wish " she stopped. 

" I'm glad you think so, dear. The pro- 
bability is you will not think it long. Why 
did you stop ? you were wishing something. 
What does your ladyship wish, eh ? " 

" I do wish we'd been married six months, 
and I'd got accustomed to it." 
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" H'm ! that's rather a doubtful compliment. 
I thought you particularly wanted to see 
Switzerland." 

" So I do. I want to travel to exactly the 
same places as you and Mr. Vernon did, the 
first time you ever went abroad, and we will 
go up Mount St. Bernard just in the same 
way." 

" Hardly ; we walked up then. It's years 
ago, when I was quite a young man, and 
Vernon not eighteen. We walked with knap- 
sacks on our backs ; hard work it was, carry- 
ing them, I remember; Vernon wanted to 
shy his away three or four times. The last 
mile he was so done I was obliged to drag 
him up. I put a stick through my two arms 
at the back,' and tied a handkerchief round 
the middle, which he held, and so lugged him 
along. Do you mean you've set your mind on 
that way ? For, if so, we shall probably both 
go over a precipice — a nice ending for our 
wedding tour. Depend upon it, when we get 
to Chamouni, you will go up the pass com- 
fortably, but unromantically, on a mule." 

Here a knock sounded at the door, and 
Geraldine had hardly time to snatch up her 
knitting and sit dignifiedly back in her corner 
of the sofa, as if she and her husband had been 
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married ten years, and were quarrelling, in- 
stead of talking nonsense, before her maid 
came in, and handed her mistress a letter, 
saying— 

" Please, my lady, a man brought this. He 
asked to see your ladyship's maid, and desired 
me to give this myself into your hands im- 
mediately." So saying, the maid presented 
the letter and departed. 

Geraldine opened the note. 

" I wonder what it is ? It isn't from papa 
or Caroline." 

"It's a congratulation that you ought to 
have received this morning, I expect. Some 
people will be behind time in everything. 
Now it has come post-haste. Or you've left 
something that has to be sent on." 

Sir Ashton leaned forward, and took up the 
envelope. He did not recognize the writing, 
while not the slightest suspicion of its import- 
ance crossed his mind. There are many men 
who would have felt anything but comfortable 
at a strange communication made to a bride 
on her wedding-day. How many secrets 
might not be betrayed? What long-past 
scandals raked up ? Sir Ashton had no fears 
of this kind. He never called himself a saint, 
or professed to be a model of propriety, yet he 
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knew well there was no action of his life that 
all the world might not know. That this was 
anything that might concern him — might alter 
his wife's opinion of him — never entered his 
head. He saw Geraldine's face looking 
rather puzzled, and he asked carelessly — 

" What is the mysterious note about ? " 

She did not answer, and he idly twisted the 
envelope through his fingers till his wife 
startled him by springing from the sofa, and 
standing before him, holding out the note, 
passionately exclaiming — 

" I don't believe one word of it I I don't 
believe you ever wrote it. I won't think it. 
I'm certain you did not. It's nothing but a 
horrible forgery — I know it is — sent to make 
us miserable. It shan't; for I won't believe 
it, Ashton, darling!" and she dropped on 
her knees, and slipped one hand into his. 
" Just say you never wrote it, and I'll believe 
you, and tear the horrid thing up, and never 
think of it again." 

Piers put his arm round his wife, whose 
slight figure shook, and her eyes fixed them- 
selves imploringly on his face. He thought 
nothing of the letter, but was sure she would 
make herself ill, and he said quietly — 

" My dear, don't get so excited. There can 
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be nothing that ought to put you in such a 
state. Give me the letter, and try to be 
quiet." 

" Only say you did not write it. You do 
not really think so." 

"How can I, unless you give it me?" 
For, though she held them out, her fingers 
were closed round the two sheets of paper. 
" Now, Geraldine dear, have some sense. 
There is nothing that can possibly be told you 
that need bother you like this. I dare say 
it's some one trying to make mischief" (he 
knew all about Mrs. Blu'ster, and guessed it 
was her work.). " It may be some absurd 
invention. If you only calm yourself, it 
will be all right directly. There, give it to 



me." 



Piers' coolness acted on his wife. With 
trembling fingers she held out the letter, then 
buried her face in the sofa cushions, whisper- 
ing— 

"I don't believe it — I know, I trust you 
quite. Only it's such a horrid letter, and looks 
so like yours. You won't be long, for I can't 
bear it. Eead it quickly." 

Sir Ashton took the letter — more to satisfy 
his wife than from a wish to see the contents. 
He felt pretty sure it was some well-devised 
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false story with which Mrs-. Blu'ster had 
attempted to disturb Geraldine's happiness. 

" A woman like that will do anything for 
revenge," thought Piers. But he felt that, 
however well devised, it would be no difficult 
matter to prove its falsehood to his wife, and 
he was only provoked at the attempt being 
made, not at all anxious about the result. 
Geraldine was sensible, not at all suspicious, 
and would be sure to hear reason. 

The packet proved very different to what 
he expected. There were two sheets of letter 
paper which, when Geraldine first opened the 
envelope, were folded one over the other. 
The outside one was apparently blank ; but 
when unfolded, there appeared a few lines 
written in the middle of the paper, containing 
these words — 

" The enclosed letter is sent to Lady 
Geraldine Piers, that she may see her hus- 
band's motive in marrying her, and judge for 
herself of Sir Ashton's character. Congratu- 
lating Sir Ashton and Lady Piers on their 
wedding-day, the sender remains their affec- 
tionate friend." 



Here followed a signature, which it was 
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impossible to make out. The letters were 
interlaced and run into each other purposely, 
so as to be utterly unreadable. 

Enclosed was another sheet of paper. Sir 
Ashton started when he recognized his own 
handwriting ! There lay the unlucky letter 
that he had himself written to Mr. Vernon. 

He understood now the bitter sarcasm of 
the congratulation — the hate that had sug- 
gested sending such a letter to his bride i 
Though he had written in good faith, though 
at the time it did truly represent what he felt, 
he knew now what a letter it was for his 
wife to read. Every line seemed to stand out 
before him. Fancy Geraldine's eyes seeing — 
" The fact is, I never should have married but 
for circumstances that I cannot help;" or, 
again, " I don't pretend to care, but perhaps 
it will not be a bad thing — you have advised 
it often enough before ; " or, " My future wife 
is a simple little thing, and will never find out 
I did not marry her for love. At any rate 
she's fond enough of me, and Eyeringham's 
bent on the match, so there.'s no help for it. 
I fancy he's glad to get his daughter provided 
for, even by marrying an old fellow like me. 
They were very kind to me when I was laid 
up, and I'm bound to repay them." 
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As Ashton Piers' eyes ran over these sen- 
tences, mingled as they were with a good 
deal more to the same purpose, he turned in 
dismay to his wife. How would she, how 
could she, take such a revelation as this ? It 
was the most unlucky thing that could have 
happened. How it had done so, how a letter 
addressed to Mr. Vernon had ever come into 
the possession of Mrs. Bluster (for unhesitat- 
ingly Piers associated her with this piece of 
malice), he had no time to consider now. 
How Geraldine would take it was the only 
question, and he tried to read in her face the 
impression it had made. That face was look- 
ing straight into his eyes imploringly, the 
white teeth biting her lips in a strong effort 
to keep quiet. 

Piers dropped the letter, and held out his 
hand, as if to draw her to him. She sprang 
quickly to him. The face relaxed ; she drew a 
long breath, exclaiming — 

"You did not write it? Just say you did 
not, that's all;" and she put her hand to her 
forehead, pushing back the hair with a gesture 
of relief . 

At that moment the strongest temptation 
that Ashton Piers ever had to tell a he, was 
put before him. What should he answer? 
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The letter was his, no doubt ; yet how could 
he acknowledge it ? At the moment he hesi- 
tated ; in the brief space of time that inter- 
vened before he spoke, the consequences of 
each line of action stood out vividly before 
him. To say " Yes," to acknowledge the 
writing, was to lose his wife's confidence, 
to forfeit her love — the love that just now, 
when it was hanging in the balance, seemed 
to him suddenly to be worth more than he had 
ever before thought. He could almost hear 
Geraldine's reproaches, her anger. Before 
him stretched a vision of an uncomfortable 
married life, recriminations, bickerings, quar- 
rels, and all his own fault — all that unlucky 
letter. What had ever made him write so 
foolishly, so absurdly ! He grew savage with 
himself for writing, with Vernon for receiving, 
doubly savage with the sender of that wretched 
note. 

Then stood before him the other side. How 
easy to say "No," to disclaim the letter, 
to boldly declare it to be a forgery. Had not 
Geraldine herself called it so ? He knew his 
wife well enough to be certain that, if he 
chose to say " No," she would implicitly 
believe him. He was sure that no suspicion, 
no after-thought would come back to her ; 
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she would take his word simply as gospel. 
He had only to say " No," and this cloud 
would pass away. There was not, and never, 
could be, any proof against him. Geraldine 
would be happy, himself comfortable, and 
everything smooth again. If he had done a 
foolish thing, and written hastily of his wife, 
he could set it right in a moment ; it was only 
saying "No." Why should he not? For, 
after all, he did not now think as he thought 
when that letter was written. Surely, in such 
a case, the end would justify the means. It 
was only one little word, yet it would be a 
lie — a dishonourable lie — what he had looked 
upon all his life as mean and low. Should 
he, Ashton Piers, stoop to do such a thing? 
At the thought, every drop of blood that 
flowed in his veins — the same blood that had 
flowed in the veins of a long line of knightly 
ancestors, brave and bold and true — sprang in 
revolt. How could he, the well-born gentle- 
man, sink to such a level ? He would strike a 
man who called- him a liar : could he actually 
make himself one ? And now that the right 
chord was struck, the very advantage he 
would purchase by the lie pleaded for the 
other side. Why would his wife believe him ? 
why so implicitly take his word ? why would 
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it be so easy to deceive her ? Because she 
trusted him; she knew he would speak the 
truth ; — and so he would ! 

It was, I repeat, the hardest temptation to 
dishonour that Ashton Piers ever withstood ; 
and he just withstood it — no more. The 
blood flushed in his face, and his hand 
clenched with the effort, while his voice, as 
he spoke his wife's name, sounded harsh and 
strained. 

" Geraldine, I did write it ; but, believe me, 
dear, I did not mean it — it is all a mistake." 

If Piers' face was red with shame, his com- 
panion's formed a ghastly contrast. As he 
spoke, every drop of blood faded from Geral- 
dine's face ; a cold shudder of dismay struck 
her like ice, making the blood stagnate in her 
whole frame — even her lips were blue with 
cold, as, with a low bitter laugh, she answered : 

"Yes; it is a mistake, of course. I beg 
your pardon for doubting it. It was silly of 
me. I am easily taken in." 

A bitter scorn at being so deceived seemed 
to take possession of the hitherto trusting 
Geraldine. It was hardly anger : it was more 
self-contempt ; she did not feel that her 
husband was wrong, or unkind, only that she 
herself was foolish. 
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Bitterest of all was that one line, which 
burnt itself into her brain : " She's fond 
enough of me, and Everingham's bent on 
the match ; so there's no help for it." Her 
husband had married her because he could not 
help himself; her father and she had made 
him. It was this that froze back her tears, 
that strung her nerves to show she did not 
care, that steeled her against any argument. 
Every power of her nature was bent to bear 
without appearing to feel; and she walked 
away to a distant chair, and even took up her 
knitting, grasping the steel pins with such 
force as hurt her fingers, to prevent her hands 
from shaking visibly. 

By this, Ashton Piers had time to think, to 
get over his first feeling of dismay, and resolve 
to make the best of it — to excuse himself, if 
he could, and persuade his wife to forgive and 
make it up. He was no judge of women : he 
expected a few tears, a good many angry 
words, and probably the subject reverted to 
every time he and his wife disagreed in future; 
but he had no idea (few men have) of the 
bitterness, to a sensitive nature like Geral- 
dine's, of knowing her husband married her 
because she liked him. 

Piers would not have cared had he been 
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told a hundred times that his wife married 
him only because he loved her — no man does ; 
for it is no shame for a man to love first and 
show his love — it's only natural; but to a 
woman, to be told, to feel, that she has in 
reality been the wooer, is intensely bitter. 

The very force of Geraldine's love for her 
husband made her resolute that never more 
would she speak a kind word to him again. 
Never should he feel himself bound to love her, 
or, as she bitterly thought, to pretend to do it ; 
he should never have to sham affection again. 
Her cheeks flushed as she thought how he had 
kissed her that day. Of course he had been 
bound to do it. He had written to his friends 
that he could not help himself: she would 
help him for the future ; he should never be 
obliged to do that again. She could not undo 
the marriage knot ; she could not help, now, 
that she was legally his wife — that must be so 
still ; but everything she could do she would 
to prevent him feeling the chain. He should 
never be obliged to be more than outwardly 
civil. They must, she supposed, keep up some 
sham before the world, but that should be all. 

Sir Ashton knew nothing of this. His 
wife seemed to take things more quietly than 
he expected. He hardly knew what to say 
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first. He felt horribly ashamed, disgusted 
at the letter, and uncertain how to explain 
it away; yet something must be said. So, 
advancing to his wife's chair, he put one hand 
on her shoulder, which she instantly shook 
free. It was not promising — he did not 
venture the kiss he had intended, but drew 
up a chair, sat down, and began — 

" Geraldine dear, I want to explain to you. 
You should not mind. It was just written off 
in a hurry. I hardly meant it at the time. 
And, besides, it was only just after we were 
engaged. You see, I think, very differently 
now. Many a fellow says what he does not 
mean; and, after all, there's nothing to take 
to heart. Of course it was meant to make 
mischief. The old hag who sent it deserves 
to be hung." 

Sir Ashton was wrong here. Mrs. Blu'ster 
had nothing to do with this night's work. It 
was just in her line, so it was natural to 
suspect her, and no doubt, if she could, she 
would have done it ; but, as it happened, she 
had no opportunity. 

Geraldine made no answer. She only 
knitted on, though the pins moved very 
slowly. 

Piers tried another tack. 
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" Jerry, won't you say you'll forgive me ? 
I own I was wrong, and a regular fool, and 
did not prize my wife as I do now. You see, 
I did not know you so well ; you can't think I 
don't love you now. Won't you make it up ? 
It wouldn't do to quarrel on our wedding- 
day— eh?" 

That allusion was too much. Despite all 
her efforts, the large tears came into Geral- 
dine's eyes. She got up quickly, almost 
panted out, " I'll come back directly," and 
swiftly escaped from the room. Piers fol- 
lowed, opened the door, and watched her 
quickly ascending the stairs. He wondered 
how she would find the way. Before, when 
she went to dress for dinner, she had clung 
to his arm to show her where to go, and 
begged him to come and bring her down 
again, declaring she could never find her way 
alone — there were so many doors, she should 
be walking into the wrong room. Now 
instinct seemed to direct her right. She 
went straight along the corridor. Sir Ashton 
followed halfway up the stairs, watched her 
gain her own room and shut the door, then 
he walked slowly back, thinking it better to 
leave her alone. In truth, he did not know 
what to do next, and was glad to stay quiet 
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and think it all over, and see what his wife 
did when she returned. 

One thing he determined — that nothing 
should make him angry or sharp with her. 
He would let her have her own way for two 
or three days, let her he as angry as she liked, 
and then he thought the whole thing would 
pass away like a thunderstorm; and after- 
wards he would he so kind that his wife should 
soon forget that unlucky letter. 

Fair dreams, Sir Ashton ! Very unlike the 
reality, as you will find. A thunderstorm 
may pass away, and the sky he bright as ever, 
yet on the earth it may leave many a scathing 
mark. Bright may he the sun overhead, hut 
it may shine on a ruined home, a fallen tree, 
or a blackened corpse ! 

When Geraldine gained her room she first 
locked the door, then, sitting down in a big 
arm-chair, covered her face with her two 
hands, and cried bitterly. Poor thing ! She 
was terribly miserable. She had been so 
happy; ever since Sir Ashton asked her to 
marry him she had been wildly happy, saying 
to herself over and over again, " I always 
knew it would come right if I only bore it 
patiently." She was even glad that her love 
had not gone smoothly at first — it enhanced 
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the pleasure afterwards. When Caroline 
Grey, provoked at Lord Everingham's selfish- 
ness, spoke sharply about it to his daughter, 
she answered, " Oh, I don't mind anything 
now." That was just what she felt about 
everything. All the little troubles and worries 
that a man like Lord Everingham invariably 
entails on his womenkind, Geraldine bore 
smilingly — nay, she almost liked them. It 
seemed to her generous nature that she could 
not do half enough, could not be unselfish 
enough, to show how thankful she was for the 
great happiness that had come to her. 

But now, how everything was altered ! 
The love she had so valued was only a 
shadow, a delusion, a something false, that 
only her foolishness would have trusted. She 
tried to think, to puzzle out, if all had been 
a delusion — to look back upon everything that 
had happened, but she could not ; her brain 
seemed bewildered. She could not remember 
clearly; what Sir Ashton had said to her and 
what he had written to his friend seemed to 
mingle in a confused jumble with the words 
of his attempted explanation. Nothing would 
come plain before her, except a fixed deter- 
mination to free her husband as much as 
possible from the wife he had been bound to 
marry. 
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What had bound him, she could not make 
out; but in the exaggeration of her excite- 
ment, she felt as if she had asked him to 
marry her — as if she herself had made him do 
it ; and she thought of, and cared for, nothing 
now but to release him. Wild schemes of 
running away, of disappearing altogether, of 
letting Sir Ashton believe she was dead, 
flitted through her mind. She had read of 
such things in novels : why should she not do 
the same ? There was no reason she should 
not. No ; but how was it to be done ? Ah ! 
there was the difficulty. Whom could she go 
to at this time in the evening? Could she 
even leave the hotel ? When she seriously 
thought of running away, a thousand and one 
little difficulties — each small enough in itself, 
yet making one impossible whole — started up 
before her. Even her dress — how could she 
go through the streets in that attire ? Yet 
she could not change it ; nothing was un- 
packed ; she did not even know where to find 
other things. If she rang for her maid, the 
woman would think her mad, and probably go 
and tell Sir Ashton. It could not be done. 
Trying to run away would only make a scene, 
and Geraldine had all a high-bred woman's 
horror of a scene. 
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Again, she thought of getting a divorce ; 

then Sir Ashton might do what he liked. Yet 

how could she obtain one ? Her religion 

taught her to look with horror upon such a 

notion, to view her marriage as binding for 

ever. Even if she got over that for Piers' 

sake — if she tried to free him, though she 

never could be free herself — how was she to 

set about it? She had no one to help, to 

advise, her. How could she tell any one of 

that letter of her husband's? If she did 

make up her mind to tell Lord Everingham — 

and I think Geraldine would have died sooner 

than blame Sir Ashton to her father — but if 

so, would he help her ? Not for one moment, 

she knew well. Would he not tell her she 

was wild to think of such a thing — it was 

romantic rubbish— hundreds of husbands did 

not care for their wives — she was only like 

many others, and was lucky to have a rich 

husband, whatever he did. No ; look at it in 

every way, as she tried to do, Geraldine felt 

there was no possibility but for the two — only 

married that morning — to live together, and 

keep up sufficient outward show so as not to 

draw public attention to their affairs ; and, 

resolving to play her part, she roused herself 

to go downstairs again. 
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During the half-hour she sat alone the 
August twilight had faded into darkness. 
She felt on the dressing-table for a match, 
struck it, lighted the wax candles, bathed her 
eyes, and smoothed her hair : not that she 
thought of her appearance — it was uncon- 
scious instinct that urged her not to face her 
husband looking woebegone and untidy. 

As she entered the drawing-room a footman 
was arranging tea. Geraldine went to the 
table, poured out the water, put in the tea, 
and gave the tea-pot to the man. When his 
wife entered, Sir Ashton got up and came and 
stood by the table, looking uncertain what to 
say. He drew forward a chair for her, which 
she took, just saying,'" Thank you." 

As the door closed behind the servant, Piers 
began. 

"Geraldine!" 

She stopped him quickly. "Please wait, 
the tea-pot will be back directly." 

So it was. The servant brought in the 
tea-pot, then busied himself arranging the 
curtains. 

Sir Ashton had noticed before that his wife 
would answer if he spoke before the servant, 
so now he asked — 

" Your head aches, doesn't it, dear ? " 
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" It does a little," she replied. " It is the 
heat ; my head often aches in hot weather." 

" Shall I bring anything more, my lady? " 
asked the footman, coming towards the table 
and looking at Geraldine's pale face. Ser- 
vants are apt to be curious. This one thought 
his mistress looked very different to what 
she did at dinner — much graver, and rather 
worried. 

Geraldine, feeling the man was noticing her 
keenly, answered bravely — 

" Nothing more, I think. Let me see," — 
and she looked unconcernedly around — "no, 
nothing." 

The man's . suspicions were baffled. " Do 
you require anything, please sir? " he asked. 

Sir Ashton was not good at acting uncon- 
sciousness. 

" No, of course not : you need not wait." 
He spoke impatiently, and the man guessed 
at once something was wrong. A few minutes 
later he was confiding his conjectures to Miss 
Preston, Geraldine's maid, with whom, since 
the wedding ceremony, he had carried on a 
brisk flirtation. 

" I believe my lady and Sir Ashton have 
had a regular row," the man observed, coming 
into the comfortable sitting-room, which he, 
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Sir Ashton' s valet, and the maid shared 
between them. At that moment the valet 
was below, giving an account of his master's 
wedding to a circle of listening auditors, 
sitting in the bar-room. Miss Preston looked 
up from the railway novel she was reading, as 
the footman went on — " Master was all by 
himself when I took in tea, then in came my 
lady, looking white and as if she'd cried her 
eyes out. It was just l Thank you ' when 
master got her a chair — no smiles and ' dar- 
ling ' as they were at dinner ; and Sir Ashton 
was as cross as a bear, almost ordered me out 
of the room, snapping my head off, when I 
asked him if he wanted anything. i He wants 
a temper-pill,' says I to myself. 'If that's 
matrimony, I'd as soon be without it.' " 

" How can you say so ?" exclaimed Preston, 
who was of a sentimental turn, and not averse 
to discussing love with the good-looking foot- 
man. " The poor things were only put out 
at your disturbing them. How would you 
like, when you was a-sitting with a lady as you 
liked best in" the world, to have a gentleman 
like you coming in ? I'm sure Sir Ashton 
worships the ground my lady walks upon. 
Hasn't he given her the beautifullest presents 
— such diamonds ! She wore them to-day. I 
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will say, as it provoked me this morning to 
see her put on that big gold locket, as has 
Sir Ashton's portrait inside, along with the 
beautiful diamonds. I says to her, ' The 
diamonds is "ong sweet," and the locket 
spiles the look of them ; ' and she laughed 
and said, i This is the first thing Sir Ashton 
ever gave me, and I always mean to wear it.' 
And so she does, morning and evening just 
the same — not that it isn't handsome enough, 
all frosted gold, with a big G in turquoises 
on it. When Sir Ashton gave it to her it 
had nothing inside, and my lady she m'ade 
him have a portrait taken on purpose. And 
she said to me, only this morning, as she'd 
always wear it. Howsomever, I says it's not 
6 ong sweet ' with the diamonds, as no one 
but a real lover would give — and is it likely 
they'd quarrel so soon ? No, Mr. Thompson, 
depend upon it, they're a-kissing of each other 
this minute." 

Preston turned up her eyes as if she would 
not object if John followed his master's ex- 
ample and kissed his companion. John under- 
stood the hint ; but Miss Preston, though an 
extremely respectable young woman and a 
first rate lady's-maid, was not endowed with 
beauty ; the bait was not tempting, and John 
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contented himself with a squeeze of her hand, 
observing, "If what I saw in the drawing- 
room was billing and cooing, I'd as soon not 
be a love-bird." So saying he departed to the 
bar and the more engaging society of the 
pretty bar-maid; while Preston ascended to 
her mistress's room, and did a little more 
unpacking. 

Geraldine and her husband, left alone, 
waited each for the other to speak first. Piers 
fidgeted in his chair. He knew he ought to 
begin, yet could not make up his mind what 
to say. He kept looking at his wife. Her face 
was too cold and grave to give him much en- 
couragement. The silence lasted till Geral- 
dine, feeling that if it went on much longer 
she should never have courage to speak a word, 
in desperation began— 

" Sir Ashton — please — I — want to — speak 
to you. Will you listen to me ? " 

How strange the unwonted title came from 
her lips ! Piers felt she must be very angry. 
She paused, and seeming to expect an answer, 
he said hurriedly — 

" Yes, dear, of course I'll listen to anything 
you say ; only, Jerry, don't be so angry and 
cold : you don't know how it hurts me." He 
drew his chair closer as he spoke. 
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Geraldine's only reply to this, was to push 
her own farther back, and to stand. She leaned 
one hand on the table. The hand shook a little 
and her voice trembled just at first, though it 
grew firmer as she went on. She had settled 
upstairs exactly what to say, and said it now 
with cold pride. 

" After finding out what your real feelings 
are, I shall never regard you as my husband 
any more. I regret very much our unfor- 
tunate marriage. Had I known before, it 
should never have been. I will do anything 
you can suggest to release you. If you will 
tell me how to get a divorce, I will agree to 
anything." 

"But I don't want a divorce. Good 
gracious ! I should think not," cried horri- 
fied Sir Ashton. " My dear Geraldine, child, 
how can you think of such a thing ! ' ' 

"It would be the best way, I suppose," 
went on Geraldine gravely; "but that is as 
you choose. Only please understand, I will 
agree to anything of the sort. I am very sorry 
you were made to marry me. I — I ought to 
have seen it, but I did not. It was foolish ; 
but I will do anything you wish to make up 
for my mistake." 

" Then/' interrupted Piers, seizing the 

YOL. III. K 
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opportunity, "make it up, by forgiving me, 
and trying to forget what a fool I was to 
write that beastly letter. If you will only 
believe I don't mean one word of it now, and 
hate myself for writing it then, you will not 
mind, and we can be happy and all right 
again." 

He came close to her, holding out his hand. 

"Won't you forgive and love me again, 
Geraldine ? " 

Very pleading was his face. What would 
not Geraldine have given to be able to take 
that hand ! But no, he was only deceiving her 
again. Of course he was bound to make the 
best of his marriage now — he could not help 
it. She would not take advantage of this 
necessity. She shook her head. 

" I have made up my mind. Please do not 
say anything more about it. If I cannot help 
the marriage now, I will trouble you as little 
as possible.' ' 

"I'll tell you what it is," exclaimed Piers, 
getting provoked : " you're talking stuff. It's 
absurd to suppose I regret our marriage, 
whatever you may say you do; for I don't 
believe you do 'really. That letter, that has 
made all this rout, was confounded folly. I 
own I was a brute to write it ; but I am very 
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sorry for it, and I swear I don't think one bit 
now as I did then. What can I say more ? " 

He stepped forward, took one of her hands 
in both his. She tried to pull it away, but 
he held it firmly, though gently. 

" Listen to me. You're my wife, and 
nothing on earth can make you anything 
else ; and, Geraldine, look at me, — don't you 
think I'm speaking the truth ? I declare to 
you I love you dearly, and that I'm very glad 
I married you. There now, won't you forgive 
me ? I know you will, for I am sure you love 
me — don't you, Geraldine ? " 

If he had only stopped before that last 
sentence, I believe his wife would there and 
then have made it up. His words thrilled 
through her. He spoke so earnestly she could 
not but believe him. And how happy they 
might have been! But the last few words 
marred it all. He knew she loved him — he 
had said so in the letter — yes, and that she 
cared when he did not. This steeled her 
heart. After all, he was only saying he liked 
her just to satisfy her as a sort of return for her 
love. It was what he was bound to do — he 
could not help it. 

She wrenched her hand away, crying pas- 
sionately — 
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"I don't, I won't, love you! I'll never 
make it up — I declare I won't ; and if you 
ever ask me again, I'll never speak another 
word to you as long as I live ! " 

Piers was completely silenced by his wife's 
passion. He felt at once this was no time 
to plead again. He did not understand her one 
bit. He never guessed that it was the strength 
of her love that gave the passion to her voice, 
that she would never have so vehemently 
declared " she did not care " if , in truth, she 
had not felt she loved him as much as ever. 

This was beyond Piers' comprehension. A 
sort of chill came over him. He began dimly 
to see what a change this would make in their 
two lives, and that his wife's love was, as he 
thought, forfeited for ever. He felt he could 
say no more — there was nothing to be done. 
He turned moodily away, and sat down, 
tossing off his cup of tea, for want of any- 
thing better, as if it had been a glass of 
spirits. In truth, if it had not been for 
Geraldine's presence, Ashton Piers would 
have rung for brandy. He was just in the 
mood in which men drink heavily — perplexed, 
ashamed, half angry, and so craving for some- 
thing to dull the care, to make him feel 
satisfied and pleased again. 
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GeraJdine, when she saw her husband turn 
away, bitterly repented her anger; yet she 
would not say so. She, too, sat down near 
the table, and tried to drink her tea ; but, at 
the first sip, was stopped by a choking sen- 
sation in her throat. All her unshed tears 
seemed gathered in her throat, and she 
pushed away the cup, and sat with her head 
supported on one hand, every now and then 
through the fingers casting piteous glances 
at her husband. He looked very stern. How 
she did long to make it up! Once she was 
just going to speak, when a dark frown 
gathered on his forehead. In reality, he was 
thinking of Mrs. Blu'ster, and how she could 
have got possession of the letter, and a 
muttered oath came through his teeth. 

Poor Geraldine quite misunderstood his 
words. She fancied he was thinking of her, 
and cursing his unfortunate marriage ; and 
she closed her fingers to shut out the sight 
of his angry face. Ten o'clock sounded from 
a neighbouring church, and she began to 
think how to end this miserable evening. 
After a few moments' reflection, she got up, 
and with her hand on the bell, spoke — 

u Iam going to ring for candles. Will you 
please order breakfast whatever time you like ? 
I will wish you good-night now." 
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" Geraldine, what do you mean?" he began. 
But she pulled the bell sharply, and before he 
could say more a servant appeared. 

" Bring candles," Geraldine said quietly. 
They were just outside, so the man brought 
them in immediately, and being told nothing 
more was wanted, disappeared. 

Geraldine held out her hand to her hus- 
band. " Good-night," she said simply; then, 
seeing he was going to speak, she added, 
" Please don't say any more, I am so tired. 
Oh, please don't ! I will listen to anything 
to-morrow; but I — I cannot bear any more 
to-night." 

She did look dreadfully tired, her face white 
and drawn, her lips trembling, and the large 
tears standing in her eyes. Sir Ashton felt 
it would be indeed cruel to insist upon another 
argument. He would let her have her way 
this once. So he only said, as he touched 
her cold fingers — 

" It's your own doing, Geraldine." 

"Yes, I know it is," she answered sadly, 
took up her candle, and was gone. 

Piers stood just as she left him for a few 
minutes, then he went to the fireplace, rang 
the bell and ordered a bottle of brandy and 
some hot water. When these were brought, 
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he mixed a stiff glass, drank it off, and re- 
filled the tumbler. This he drank more 
slowly, sitting all the time with bent brows, 
gazing moodily at the gaudy fireplace orna- 
ments. He did not light a cigar, though the 
footman, knowing his master's habits, had 
brought in a box. In about twenty minutes 
the bell rang again, and Sir Ashton sent a 
message to his valet not to sit up, his master 
would not want anything more. Then Piers 
repaired to his dressing-room. 

There was a communication through to his 
wife's room, and as he stood there, through 
the door he could hear stifled sobs. Geraldine 
had evidently just sent away her maid, and 
was crying. Piers moved forward; his hand 
was on the handle, when instantly a swift step 
sprang to the other side, and the key turned. 

Sir Ashton's face flushed, and he quickly 
withdrew his hand from the locked door. 
The partition wall was thin, and the door 
slight, so he could distinctly hear every move- 
ment in the next room. First, there were 
quick stormy sobs ; these grew slower and 
slower. At last he heard his wife begin to 
walk up and down the room. Piers flung 
himself down, half undressed, on a large sofa. 
The hot brandy-and-water made him sleepy, 
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and gradually he sank off into a doze. The 
last sounds he heard were those steps in the 
next room. He awoke twice during the night, 
and each time there was still that restless 
tread. 

Poor GeraJdine ! She never attempted to 
sleep, and she could not rest quiet. When 
she first came to her room she had her dress 
taken off, and her hair hastily brushed ; then, 
donning her dressing-gown, she dismissed 
her wondering maid ; and hour after hour she 
paced up and down — sometimes thinking, but 
generally in a sort of heavy stupor of misery- 
while the motion seemed the only thing that 
dulled her heartache. 

The grey dawn crept into the room. She 
did not heed it ; and it was four o'clock, and 
the sun streaming brightly in, bathing the 
room in golden light, before she noticed it ; 
and in a sort of mechanical way, Geraldine 
glanced at the wax candles still burning on 
the dressing-table. She put them out ; then, 
for the first time beginning to feel that she 
was tired, took off her dressing-gown and 
crept into bed. 

Physical exhaustion had come on, and it 
brought one good thing with it — sleep ; for 
Geraldine had hardly laid her aching head on 
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the pillow before she was fast asleep — a heavy, 
worn-out sleep, that lasted till a loud knock at 
the outside door roused her. 

With throbbing head, swollen eyelids, and 
aching limbs, she slowly crept to the door, 
unlocked it, and admitted Preston with a cup 
of tea. Then Geraldine began to realize that 
another morning was come : her wedding-day 
was over, and she must prepare to go down 
and meet her husband at breakfast • 
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CHAPTER 71. 



" CHECKMATE." 



"To say the truth, reason and love keep little company 
together nowadays : the more the pity, that some honest 
neighbours will not make them friends." — Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

On entering the breakfast-room, Geraldine, 
glancing her eyes round, perceived that it was 
empty. Sir Ashton had evidently been there, 
for a torn envelope was lying near his place, 
and two newspapers on a side-table had been 
opened. Geraldine looked into the tea-pot, 
found the tea was made, and hesitated what 
to do next — should she begin breakfast, or 
wait ? She saw her husband's plate had not 
been used — he was evidently coming back, so 
she would wait. She felt she could eat nothing, 
but a cup of tea would be refreshing. So 
thinking, she walked to one of the French 
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windows opening on the balcony. Her hand 
was on the knob, when she started violently at 
the sudden apparition of a figure on the other 
side of the glass. Sir Ashton had been 
standing on the balcony ever since his wife 
came down ; he had been watching her, though 
she could not see him. She went back . a few 
steps, as he turned the handle and came in. 

" Good morning,' ' he said, holding out his 
hand. She held out hers; but her "good 
morning " was so low, he hardly knew if she 
spoke or not. He looked at her. She did not 
appear angry, only intensely weary and sad. 
All the life seemed washed out of the pale face. 
And Piers at once resolved that the serious 
talk he had intended to inflict on his wife 
should be put off. She looked like a tired 
child; and he would give up his lecture for 
the present and talk to her as if there had 
been no quarrel ; so he said — 

" You look as if you had a racking head- 
ache. Don't bother about the tea. Sit down 
in that arm-chair. I'll ring for coffee." 

He rang, and while the servant brought 
it in and arranged two or three hot dishes on 
the table, Piers stood with a newspaper in 
his hand, completely screening his wife. 
When the man was gone, Sir Ashton advanced 
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to the table, poured out a cup of coffee, and 
brought it to Geraldine. Pulling to her side 
a small table, he placed the cup upon it, 
asking — 

" What will you have besides ? " 

" Nothing, thank you. Please don't trouble: 
I will come to the table." 

" Nothing of the sort; stay where you are," 
Piers answered briskly. " Would you rather 
have tea ? I brought coffee, because I always 
have it when my head aches. But we know 
what gives men headaches — what they've had 
over night, eh ? " And he laughed loudly. 

Her husband's unusual mirth struck 
Geraldine only as part of the strange dream 
she seemed in now. Everything was odd and 
uncomfortable ; but she was physically too worn 
out to care. In reality, Piers was so horridly 
nervous, so completely puzzled what to say, 
or do, to his wife, that his natural gravity ran 
to the opposite extreme, and, trying to be 
unconcerned, he became almost boisterously 
lively. He took away the untasted coffee, and 
brought a huge cup of tea. 

" There ! if tea is a good thing, that ought 
to cure you, for you might almost drown your- 
self in the cup — eh ? I'll tell you what would 
do you all the good in the world — a good stiff 
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glass of brandy-and- water, — cure your head in 
no time. I know it would mine. Shall I get it 
for you ? Eing the bell, and say, ' John, 
brandy-and- water for Lady Geraldine, and 
mind you make it strong, eh ? ' " And he 
laughed again. 

Geraldine looked at her husband. She was 
half frightened at his strange mirth. Could he 
have gone mad? She felt her own brain so 
bewildered she could hardly be surprised at 
anything. Sir Ashton was very different to 
what he generally was ; but then, so was every- 
thing. Her life seemed all of a sudden com- 
pletely turned upside down, and this joking 
might be only another proof of the change. 
To his question she answered, " I do not want 
anything, thank you," and relapsed into 
silence. 

Piers went back to the table, sat down, and 
began his own breakfast; finding his wife 
hardly spoke and would not eat, he took up 
The Times. When breakfast was over, he 
rang the bell, ordered the things away, and 
sent word to his valet to come and speak to 
him. When the man came, Sir Ashton went 
into the passage, closing the door behind him. 
He told the servant — an old man, who had 
been with him for years — to order luncheon 
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and dinner, and see about everything ; for, 
though they had originally planned to leave 
Folkestone that day, they now meant to stay 
till to-morrow. Park must arrange everything : 
he himself was going out for a walk, and Lady 
Geraldine had such a bad headache, she was 
not to be disturbed till luncheon. 

Piers took his wide-awake from the hat- 
stand, descended the steps, and walked quickly 
up the street. In a quarter of an hour he was 
back again with a tiny parcel in his hand. He 
went up to his room, opened the parcel, 
poured something out of a bottle, and with a 
tumbler in one hand, and a big shawl of his 
wife's that Preston produced, Piers repaired to 
the drawing-room, where his wife now sat 
writing at a table near the window: at least, 
paper and pens were about, but beyond " My 
dear Father," she had got no further in her 
intended letter to Lord Everingham. 

She did not know what to say; yet she 
must write something, for she had promised 
to write, and though Lord Everingham might 
not care much whether she did or not, 
Caroline Grey would be sure to ask him; and 
of one thing she was determined — no one 
should guess that she was unhappy, no one 
should ever discover that Sir Ashton was not 
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the paragon of perfection poor Geraldine had 
always described him to be. What exact words 
to say, she did not know ; but to write cheer- 
fully, as if all things went well, she was 
resolved. 

When Piers re-appeared he had no more 
ill-timed jokes, but gravely and rather sternly 
he spoke : — 

" Geraldine, do not attempt to write or do 
anything till I come back. I am going out, 
and while I am away, you must do just as I 
bid you. Come here," he pointed to the sofa ; 
" do you hear?" As she made no effort to 
obey, he came to her, put his hand on her 
shoulder — "Geraldine, do as I say;" and 
almost in spite of herself, she did it. Then 
taking the tumbler from the table, "Drink 
this," he said quietly. " Yes, you must. It 
will not hurt you: a doctor gave it to me. 
Drink it quite off, and then lie down and rest 
your head." 

There was something in his voice that made 
her obey. She drank the dose, and put her 
head back on the pillow. Very gently Piers 
wrapped the shawl round her, smoothed it 
down, saying, " Don't move till I come back," 
and was gone. 

Geraldine lay quite still. She was so 
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weary, body and mind, that she could feel 
nothing but the comfort of not moving. 
Gradually a warm glow stole over her limbs, 
and she fell fast asleep. 

The dose was a strong sleeping draught. 
Sir Ashton had gone to a physician, told him 
that his wife had had a severe shock to her 
nerves, and described her symptoms, adding 
that she did not wish to see a doctor, but he 
wanted something for her. The physician 
gave him a prescription, pocketed his fee, and 
assured him that Lady Geraldine would be 
quite well in a few hours. 

Piers stole quietly into the room half an 
hour after administering the dose, saw his wife 
sleeping soundly, stole out again, and went off 
for a long walk. He chose a solitary path 
over the downs, and walked at a tremendous 
pace. He, too, wanted a soothing draught; 
but the fresh breeze from the sea and the 
quick exercise were his best remedies. He 
came back again at half-past one thoroughly 
refreshed, and his mind resolved to make the 
best of his present unfortunate position. 

It was unfortunate indeed! and perhaps 
had Ashton Piers been really in love with his 
wife it would have made him wretched. As 
it was, it only made him uncomfortable, 
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though in the perversity of human nature, he 
liked her far better now than he did two days 
ago. Still his would not be a broken heart 
if she never did forgive his letter. After all, 
he could do very well without a wife ; and the 
probability was, Geraldine would in the end 
come round. At any rate, she appeared not 
inclined to make a public esclandre, and he 
trusted she would have the sense to keep 
this quarrel to themselves. He would do his 
best to reconcile her; but if she would not, 
they must get on somehow, and each take 
their own line in life. He had lived so long 
a widower, he should not care very much if 
he lived on so still. And Geraldine was, at 
least, a pleasanter companion than some of 
his bachelor friends. She should share every- 
thing ; she might do what she liked with his 
wealth ; and, after all, she would not have 
such a bad life. Lord Everingham would be 
satisfied, at any rate ; so Piers had paid the 
debt of kindness he owed there. 

For an hour and a half Geraldine slept. 
When she awoke — refreshed, strengthened, 
her headache gone, and her nerves braced — 
she lay for a few moments thinking, musing 
half-dreamingly on her position. Her mind 
was clear; the bewilderment was gone, and 
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she saw things with her mental eye as they 
were, and did not in her sorrowing exaggeration 
make them worse. Last night she was sure her 
life was destined to he utterly miserable, and 
her husband not only disliked her at present, 
but was certain to detest her more every day : 
she could judge better now. After all, Sir 
Ashton did not really dislike her ; her calmer 
senses told her that he only did not love her. 
That in itself was painful enough, and a sad 
thought for a bride ; still, though he did not 
now, it did not follow he never would. She 
thought of herself. She knew — for had she not 
proved it? — that she was beautiful, that she 
was fascinating to most men. Why should she 
not be to her husband? Besides, also, hers was 
the style of looks he admired. Was she not, as 
he himself once said, just like the wife he had 
chosen before all others in the world ? She 
resolved she would make him love her. She 
had everything in her favour : she was young, 
good-looking, fascinating. It would be strange 
if Sir Ashton was the only man whose heart 
she could not touch. She would not despair ; 
she would not be a sad doleful companion. 
She would do her best, and look upon him as 
a lover to be won. 

Geraldine was naturally hopeful. She had 
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been struck down by the suddenness of the 
discovery she had made, just as she felt most 
happy. Now the buoyant spirit had come 
back, the prospect of something to do aroused 
her energies. She would win her husband, 
despite everything ; despite his sorrow for his 
first wife, and coldness, despite his possible 
anger, he should love her some day. She 
would not take a single token of affection, she 
would not ever wring from him a kind word, 
till he gave her them freely of his own choice. 
He should not be kind just because of the tie 
that bound them together. She would hide 
her own affection ; she would be just a 
pleasant companion and nothing more; and 
sometime, perhaps in the far distance — yet 
how her heart throbbed at the thought ! — 
there would come a day when Ashton Piers 
would really long for her love, would really 
choose her before every one else ; and then she 
would tell him how she had cared all the time; 
she would not be ashamed then to own that 
she had loved him when he did not care for 
her love, for perhaps the admission would be 
worth a good deal to him then. 

Geraldine was fond of airy castle-building. 
A delightful picture grew before her of her 
husband's affection, and what she would do 
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then ; and she sprang from the sofa, and ran 

upstairs with something of the glee that 

yesterday she thought was gone for ever. After 

all, things would come right, and then she 

would be almost glad this had happened. It 

was a piece of consolation Geraldine Everley 

had often before applied to l^er own griefe. 

Geraldine Piers found it a comfort ; but she 

did not neglect another comfort she had 

resorted to, many a time, since she first knew 

Gertrude Grey, since her deeper mind had 

opened to her friend a Comforter unknown 

before, a Comforter, that, unlike every earthly 

resource, never fails, and grows stronger with 

the strength of the sorrow. Geraldine knelt 

for a few moments, and prayed to her God 

to help her to make the plan successful, to 

teach her to win her husband's love. Then, 

refreshed and hopeful, she smoothed her 

crumpled hair, rang for her maid, had her 

toilet put to rights, and went downstairs 

again, ready to meet her husband, prepared to 

greet him calmly, and begin then and there 

her plan for gaining his love. 

On her way she met a footman, coining to 
announce luncheon ; and, repairing to the 
dining-room, she sat down at the table, feeling 
weak and giddy from her long fast, for she had 
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tasted nothing since dinner the previous 
evening. The sight of the good things before 
her brought back her appetite, and she was 
halfway through a very tolerable meal when 
Sir Ashton appeared, coming straight into the 
dining-room from his walk. Geraldine's heart 
beat very fast, but she contrived to greet him 
with a smile — it almost ended with a tear. 
How well, how fine-looking and strong he 
looked as he came in ! How she admired him ! 
But she would not give way, and resolutely 
driving back the tears, she spoke — 

" Have you had a long walk ? " 

" Yes," he answered. "I did not mean to 
be late, but I lost my way." 

He, too, appeared brighter, and looked 
decidedly pleased that his wife was inclined 
to be amiable and talk pleasantly. During 
luncheon he described where he had been, and 
proposed a drive for the afternoon. Geraldine 
agreed, and some desultory talk ensued about 
roads, and places to see. 

Geraldine finished her luncheon long before 
her husband did, and retired to an arm-chair 
with a book. Presently Piers left the table, 
drew a chair near to his wife, and began : — 

" Geraldine, I want to say a few words — to 
ask you a question. It is this, Will you make it 
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up with me ; believe in my affection for yon, 
which I assure you is very strong ; and be as 
we were yesterday ? Do not answer quickly," 
as he saw she was going to speak. "Your 
decision will be once for all. Our future 
happiness — I may say all the comfort of our 
whole lives — depends upon your answer." 

His tone was grave, but very earnest, and 
when he ceased speaking, there was a long 
silence. Not that Geraldine was shaken in 
her resolve — that was far too strong to alter ; 
besides, her love for him enforced the resolu- 
tion. But she had to think over her reply. It 
was not easy to put it into suitable words. At 
last she said — 

"I have thought it over: it will be better 
for you, for both of us, that we should only 
be friends." He made an impatient gesture. 
" Yes," she went on, " I am determined. Our 
marriage was a mistake. It was principally my 
fault, my want of knowledge of your feelings. 
I — I — think you meant to be generous, when 
you did it ; but it was a pity, and the only 
thing now is, for us both to try and be as little 
in each other's way as possible. I will never 
trouble you or interfere with anything you do; 
and, as far &s I can, I will do what you wish— 
I mean as far as outward things are concerned, 
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There is one thing : could we possihly go to 
Scotland at once, instead of going to Switzer- 
land first ? You could shoot, just as well as 
later ; and* I — I — should like it so much 
better: if you don't mind," she added rather 
timidly. 

In truth, she was proposing this solely for 
his sake. The Switzerland plan had been 
entirely her wish. She felt now what a bore it 
would be to him, and how much better they 
could get on if he had the amusement of 
shooting. Piers was a great sportsman, and 
had never for years missed spending August 
on his moors in Scotland. They were to go 
later — why not directly ? 

Sir Ashton saw his wife's mind was quite 
made up against reconciliation. Disappointed 
as he was, he believed it was of no use arguing 
the point. Indeed, he was rather provoked at 
her obstinacy. 

" If you will have it so, I suppose you must. 
It is entirely your doing, remember; and I 
tell you plainly " — here his eyes flashed, and 
Geraldine saw he was very angry — "I tell 
you that you are doing very wrong. You are 
my wife, you were contented to marry me, and 
it is decidedly failing in your duty to go on 
like this." 
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" I cannot help it," .began G-eraldine ; but 
Piers interrupted — 

"Yes, you can. It is — you won't ! You have 
chosen to be angry at a silly letter. I own it 
was wrong of me to write it ; but you are doing 
a great deal worse now, to be so savage at a 
trifle." 

" A trifle ! " exclaimed G-eraldine, roused in 
her turn. " Do you call that letter a trifle ? " 

" Yes, I do, when I declare I did not mean 
it." 

" Then I don't ! I call it the cruellest, most 
horrible thing you could do ! " G-eraldine was 
working herself up into excitement again. Her 
husband stopped it quickly. 

"It is no good going over that again. 
Whatever the cause was, you have only to 
decide now — whether you will be my real wife 
or not." 

" Then I say l No,' not when you do not 
care for me," cried Geraldine. 

"It's absurd to say I do not care for you 
now," retorted her husband. 

"No, I think not," answered the wife 
sadly. "I feel you do not — not really; and, 
please, it is better for both of us. I have quite 
determined. Do not let us dispute any more 
about it." 
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"Very well, G-eraldine; you shall have 
your own way. Whatever comes of it, it is 
your own doing, remember. If you choose to 
make our lives uncomfortable, you must take 
the responsibility. I will say no more. 

He turned away, walking to the window, and 
stood gazing out, his eyes apparently fixed on 
the boats as they sailed idly to and fro. 

Geraldine sat a few minutes. " How little 
he really cares ! " she thought. " He spoke of 
our lives being uncomfortable ! — that is all he 
thinks of, when the very thought makes me 
wretched. If he only liked me one little bit, 
how gladly I would do as he said he wished ! 
He does not really wish it, though ; he only, 
said it from duty ; he thinks so much of duty. 
He said I wasn't doing my duty. Does he 
think I love him from duty ? I would do any- 
thing in life for a tiny bit of real love. And 
he talks of duty ! Ah, well ; I said I wouldn't 
think about that : he will like me some day. 
I will try and not quarrel." 

She went up to her husband, 

" Please don't be angry. I mean to do the 
best, indeed. I am sure I am right; but it 
need not make us quarrel, need it ? . We can 
be friends, can't we? I should like that, 
please." 
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"I do not wish to quarrel with you, 
Geraldine," he answered coldly. 

" No ; but I mean — we — can — talk," she 
stammered. 

" If you like," Piers said, still in the same 
cold tone. 

" And shall we go for a drive ? " she asked, 
adding timidly, " or would you rather go for a 
walk by yourself ? ' ' 

" Just as you please," he answered. "I am 
ready to drive you, if you wish : you can decide 
what you like best." 

The tears came into Geraldine's eyes. Did 
he always mean to be so freezingly polite? 
She knew he generally liked driving ; they had 
brought with them, the day before, Piers' four- 
in-hand drag ; he was a famous whip, and she 
thought he would prefer that, so she said — 

" I should like the drive. When shall we 
go?" 

" Whenever you please," Sir Ashton 
answered. Geraldine nearly exclaimed, "I 
will not go at all," when she recollected her- 
self ; and resolving to bear it quietly, however 
cross her husband was — for had she not pro- 
voked him enough? perhaps he had some 
right to be angry — she checked the exclama- 
tion, and only said in a low voice — 
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" In half an hour. Will that be too soon ? " 

"Very well," Piers said, taking out his 
watch ; " at a quarter to three, then." 

" I will go and get ready," she answered, 
and left the room. 

Geraldine's toilet was usually a speedy 
affair, but now she was glad to get away. 
Her first attempt at being friends had not 
proved successful ; still it was early yet. She 
supposed Sir Ashton would be angry just at 
first, till they had settled down; and she 
would be patient. She walked up and down, 
devising subjects to talk about during the 
drive; for poor G-eraldine felt that her 
husband's presence was apt just now to make 
her thoughts anything but brilliant. 

She came down again a few minutes before 
the quarter. How pretty she looked ! Even 
Piers, provoked as he was, could not help 
thinking so, as he handed her up to the box 
of the drag, took his place beside her, and 
drove off. 

Four-in-hand drags were not common in 
Folkestone. Several people knew that the 
well-appointed one now careering down the 
the street belonged to a wealthy baronet, 
who was married only yesterday. There is 
always a good deal of enthusiasm about a 
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wedding. The passengers in the street pulled 
up to stare at the bride, and outspoken 
were their expressions of admiration; while 
Sir Ashton' s tall figure and first-rate driving 
came in for a fair share of notice. Some 
cheers were raised. Geraldine bowed and 
smiled ; and when an old Irish crossing- 
sweeper stepped forward, flourishing a tattered 
hat, and calling out, " A happy life to your 
honours ! "' she turned to her husband. 

" Do give him something," she said. 

Sir Ashton pulled out half-a-crown from his 
pocket and tossed it to the delighted sweeper : 
but he gave the leaders a sharp flick with 
the whip, making them bound forward, and 
muttered, " Humbug ! " 

They had gone several miles after this 
before Geraldine ventured a remark — some- 
thing about the road ; and getting just a reply 
and no more, she relapsed into silence, and 
not another word was spoken till they were 
some five miles from Folkestone on their way 
back again, when Sir Ashton said suddenly — 

" Think it over again, Geraldine, and tell 
me when we get back." 

She supposed he meant to refer to the 
conversation after luncheon, but did not 
venture to ask. Piers pulled up his team 
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at the hotel, filing the reins to a groom, 
handed his wife down, and followed her into 
the drawing-room. 

" Well ? " he said, and stood as if expecting 
a reply ; then, seeing she hardly knew what 
he meant, added, " Have you changed your 
mind, I mean." 

" No," Geraldine replied simply. 

"Very well, it is settled. I shall not ask you 
again. ' ' Then he went on — i 1 1 am going out to 
smoke while you have tea. If you really wish 
to go to Scotland, I had better write to order 
Dalmalochy Lodge to be ready by the 2nd. 
We can stay here a week. I will write by 
to-night's post. I suppose dinner will be at 
seven. Good afternoon ; " and Piers pulled 
out his cigar-case, and departed. 

Some surprise was manifested at Dalma- 
lochy when the tidings came that Sir Ashton, 
and his bride had suddenly determined to 
spend their honeymoon there ; yet the decision 
caused universal pleasure to the tenants. They 
looked upon it as a compliment to the place, 
and made great preparations for the new- 
married couple's reception. 

Piers was a popular landlord, while all were 
charmed with the beauty and gracious manner 
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of the bride. G-eraldine went tlirough the 
ordeal bravely (it was rather a painful one 
under the circumstances to receive such glow- 
ing congratulations), and with her woman's 
tact helped her husband through too. Sir 
Ashton was apt to show a good deal of dis- 
composure when expected to return thanks 
for flowery compliments to his wife ; but the 
honest Scotchmen put this down to extreme 
affection, and liked him the better for it. 

On one occasion he was thoroughly put 
out. A dinner was given to the gamekeepers 
and gillies on the estate. They drank the new- 
married couple's health once. Then an old 
keeper, who had been born and bred on the 
property, and had seen three successive 
baronets, rose and proposed another cheer for 
Lady Geraldine; then rambled off into an 
account of the number of years he had served 
the Pierses, and the members of the family 
he had known ; and ended with expressing, in 
blunt honest words, his hope that he should 
live to see another generation. Sir Ashton 
was so visibly confused, that his wife found he 
would blunder completely. She rose quickly 
— the carnation was bright in her cheeks, yet 
she contrived to smile — and in a voice that, 
gentle as it was, sounded clear enough to be 
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heard by all, said, for drinking her health a 
second time she really must return thanks for 
herself. Then, in a few well-chosen words, she 
wished health and happiness to them all, their 
wives and bairns ; " not forgetting the dear 
collies," she added, literally bringing down 
the house ; for Scotch keepers are notoriously 
fond of their canine favourites. 

Things were all very well at first, and 
among the outside inhabitants ; but, before very 
long, it began to be whispered in the house 
(how do such things always get about ? ) that 
it was not all couleur de rose with Sir Ashton 
and Lady Geraldine. People could not help 
noticing how seldom they were together. Sir 
Ashton shot all day, and his wife never came 
out on the moors,- even for a picnic luncheon, 
except when there were more sportsmen than 
her husband. 

This was often the case. The Pierses had 
not been at Dalmalochy a week, before a 
friend of Sir Ashton's, making a morning call 
on his road further north, was asked by Lady 
Geraldine to spend a few days. He was 
followed by others, and a large shooting-party 
gradually drew together. Geraldine felt life 
would be more endurable to Sir Ashton with 
others to share their home. In this she was 
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right enough, though people did say Lady 
Geraldine had soon tired of her husband's 
society. They accredited the wife with the 
fickleness, and drew the moral, that middle- 
aged men should not marry mere girls : Piers 
was twenty-three years older than his wife, 
and what could he expect ? 

There was another thing the servants were 
quick to notice, and from them it was gossiped 
about to others. Lady Geraldine never wore 
a single ornament that her husband had given 
her — not even the engaged ring, that was 
meant for a guard to her wedding one. She 
wore exclusively the rings and other trinkets 
that had been her own before her marriage ; 
and never since the wedding-day had the 
splendid diamonds that werg Preston's admira- 
tion seen the light. They were packed away in 
a box, and with them the locket with Piers' 
likeness, which Geraldine had once declared 
she would always wear. 

Again the bride's dress, becoming as it was, 
was never of such material as one might 
suppose the wife of so rich a man would 
naturally chose. Very lovely Geraldine in- 
variably looked, very striking, and Piers always 
thought his wife the best-dressed person in 
any room she entered ; but women conversant 
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with such matters noticed that the dresses 
that looked so well were always inexpensive 
ones. Lady Geraldine Piers evidently spent 
very little on her toilet — no more than Geral- 
dine Everley had done. 

What, then, did she do with the rather 
extravagant allowance her hushand had settled 
upon her ? No one knew ; and Sir Ashton 
never found out, till he had heen married 
several months, that every farthing of this 
allowance was still in his banker's hands. 

Geraldine's dress and all her private ex- 
penses came out of the interest of the three 
thousand pounds that was her own small 
fortune. Piers discovered this accidentally, 
and was puzzling over the cause, when he 
chanced to overhear a conversation between 
Preston and a village friend. Piers was sitting 
at the open window of a room, dignified as his 
study, though in reality a depository for guns, 
fishing-tackle, and all kinds of miscellaneous 
sporting traps. The women walked slowly 
underneath the window and paused beneath, 
their voices floating upwards. Piers paid no 
attention, till his own name struck on his ear. 

"I say as Sir Ashton must be very mean 
with my lady, for she never seems to have any 
money. She's a deal more careful than she 
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used to be; and that's saying a good deal, for 
never was any one better at getting five 
farthings out of a penny than my lady, at 
Wrinklebiirgh. Why, I've heard she'd turn a 
bow on her hat three times. It's the same 
now." 

" But Lady Geraldine must have oceans 
of money now, surelie," suggested the other 
voice. 

" I don't believe it," interrupted the first 
speaker. " My lady never was screwy of her 
Own accord. Her dress doesn't cost her more 
nor fifty pounds a year, I'm certain; and 
what's that to Sir Ashton? Mr. Park once 
told me as he'd heard Mr. Bragwell, the 
lawyer, saying as my lady had a hundred and 
twenty pounds of her own. It's my belief as 
she buys her own things, and pays my wages, 
and gives her charities, all out of her own 
money, and Sir Ashton never gives her a 
farthing. I say it's real mean. What does he 
want all his money for, if it isn't to give to my 
lady ? I'd precious soon make him, if I was 
her. • I believe as she's half afraid of him; for 
not a month ago, when that child was scalded 
as pulled a kettle of boiling water over hisself, 
just as my lady was passing, coming from 
church with me ; the boy screamed awful, and 
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my lady she was in directly, and picked up the 
child herself, and was more use nor the 
mother, who stood, and stared, stupid-like. 
My lady hadn't her purse, so she told her to 
send up next day for soup and jelly, and such 
like. My lady was dressing for dinner when 
the mother came, and sent me down with five 
shillings. I says to my lady — for I always 
speaks my mind, ' Couldn't you give her half- 
a-suvrin, gold looks better nor silver ; ' and she 
smiled and said as she couldn't afford it. Then 
I says, ' Sir Ashton would give it, I knows, if 
he knew as your ladyship wished it. Shall I 
ask him, as I goes downstairs?' and she says, 
quite sharp-like, * Certainly not.' I was a bit 
put out at her voice ; but when I looked there 
were tears coming into her eyes. So I goes 
down without a word, but thinks I to myself, 
' Sir Ashton, with all his money, is that mean as 
my lady don't like to ask him for a shilling.'. I 
wish as she'd never married him, for all his 
fine place. People may say as my lady is so 
lovely, and so much admired, as well she may 
be — there isn't a prettier lady, nor a nicer in 
all England ; but she's not happy. I sees too 
much to believe that; and I'm as sure as I 
stand here it's Sir Ashton's fault, and he's a 
brute, or why won't she never wear anything 
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as he's ever given her? But if them diamonds 
was mine, I'd wear them if the Old Gentleman 
had given them to me, Good gracious ! if 
there isn't one of them gentlemen, as is always 
here, coming round this way. One's never safe 
from them, a-smoking their cigars and a- 
prowling about. Come along this way." 

The steps beat a hasty retreat, and Piers 
heard no more. The conversation had given 
him quite a fresh idea, thrown a completely 
new light on some of his wife's proceedings. 

Was her repugnance to accept the slightest 
thing from him, and her wish not to spend his 
money, on anything for herself, the reason 
why she avoided having any of her own people 
to stay with her ? 

Piers had frequently suggested asking Lord 
Everingham, but Geraldine had always put it 
off in some way ; the same with any of the 
Greys, or Mrs. St. John. As he looked back, 
he saw that all the guests had been acquaint- 
ances of his own. There had been freiquent 
parties at Dalmalochy, and very seldom were 
the husband and wife alone for more than a 
few days ; yet, though Geraldine had invited 
the guests, they had all been Sir Ashton's 
relations or friends, and none of her own. 

Piers was no judge of character. He had 
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little idea of his wife's feelings or motives. He 
would never have found even this out by 
himself. But when once ideas were put into his 
head, they were apt to stick resolutely there ; 
and he resolved to act upon this fresh idea 
directly, and speak to his wife about it, the 
first time he saw her alone. However oppor- 
tunity for this did not arrive easily. 

Geraldine Piers acted throughout on a 
regular plan, devised from a study of her 
husband's character. If he knew nothing of her 
mind, she knew a great deal of his ; and every- 
thing she said or did was prompted by her 
own strong determination to win her husband's 
love some day. She knew it would take time, 
perhaps years, but for this end she could be 
patient. 

She and Sir Ashton were constantly 
together, yet rarely alone. She seldom 
addressed her conversation to him, yet she 
had a way of talking on subjects most in- 
teresting to him in his hearing, and talking 

» 

so well, shewing such knowledge, that Piers 
often wondered he had never discovered 
before how clever, his wife was. He little 
guessed the time she devoted to studying any- 
thing he cared about. 

Again, Geraldine Piers was acknowledged to 
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be one of the loveliest women in England. Sir 
Ashton knew that men raved about his wife, 
and envied his luck. How little, he thought, 
they knew the circumstances of his marriage ! 
Yet the fact of Geraldine being so much 
admired and sought after had an effect upon 
her husband. 

Piers had for years gone little into London 
society. One month in each season, just to 
keep himself up with the world, and see his 
old friends, was all he spent in town; and 
when there, he cared little for parties. So, 
though Lady Geraldine Everley had been an 
acknowledged beauty, Sir Ashton never knew 
it, and had been married some months before 
he found out the estimation in which the 
fashionable world held his wife. He had 
always thought her pretty; for did she not 
bear a striking resemblance to his dead wife ? 
Yet, when he married, to his mind, the two 
would not bear comparison. How far superior 
was the face that would never more pass 
before him, save in his dreams ! It is always 
so when we compare the living with the dead. 
How invariably the ideal that has gone from 
us outshines the real presence. Were the two 
actually standing together, the reverse might 
be the case. 
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So it was with Geraldine Piers. Un- 
doubtedly she was far lovelier than her dead 
rival. The features of both faces were 
strangely similar. But Marion Malcolm's life 
had been one bright day-dream till the fatal 
scene that killed her ; her years had passed 
in the sunshine of prosperity; a petted 
daughter, an idolized wife, with every wish 
and whim gratified : while Geraldine Everley 
had been reared in the school of self-denial, 
had felt the changes of storm and calm, and 
the shadow of adversity ennobled her expres- 
sion. The careless unaffectionate father had 
formed the self-denying dutiful daughter, the 
uncared-for wife developed into the noble 
loving woman. 

Geraldine Piers' face had gained just the 
one softening touch that was wanting in 
Geraldine Everley' s, and there was the same 
tinge in her bright kind-hearted manner. 
The beautiful careless girl seemed all mirth 
and fun, a charming companion for the ball- 
room ; the thoughtful lovely woman had about 
her something that irresistibly chained your 
sympathy and affection. Geraldine Everley 
had turned men's heads ; Geraldine Piers led 
captive their hearts : and Sir Ashton dis- 
covered this when his wife appeared in town 
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the season after their marriage. He had little 
opportunity to find it out before. The Scotch 
shooting parties, the country gaieties, and 
Christmas festivities, were passed entirely 
among his friends — pleasant well-bred people, 
long-descended country squires and noblemen, 
living principally on their own estates ; but 
when, in compliance with his wife's wish, Sir 
Ashton took a house in Carlton House Terrace, 
and Lady Geraldine re-appeared in town, her 
husband found out how the fashionable world 
admired his wife. From the day of her re- 
presentation at Court on her marriage her 
success was secure. 

There had always been a certain reserve 
in the admiration men expressed for Lord 
Everingham's daughter, for there existed a 
dim notion that there must be something 
of trickery in anything belonging to the lordly 
sharper; but to Ashton Piers' wife there clung 
no such doubt : she was lovely, fascinating, 
and rich, by no means disinclined to receive 
admiration, and apparently not caring the 
least for her husband. No wonder she became 
a reigning queen. It was the fashion to 
admire her ; it soon became the fashion to fall 
in love with her; and Ashton Piers grew 
furiously jealous. 
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It seems an odd thing to say, but un- 
doubtedly Sir Asbton never knew bow mucb 
be bad gradually learned to love bis wife 
since their marriage till he found other 
people in love with her too. In the eight 
months that had passed since their wedding- 
day, Piers had become so accustomed to his 
wife's presence, to her pleasant talk, to her 
bright good nature, to her unvarying interest 
in anything he cared about, that he missed all 
this terribly when their London life threw 
them far apart. Their pleasures, their amuse- 
ments, their friends, were different. As day 
after day passed they saw each other less and 
less. 

This was Geraldine's arrangement. The 
coming to town for the whole season had 
been her especial wish, and as such, Piers did 
not like to refuse it. His own suggestion was 
to spend only July in London ; but when he 
saw his wife bent upon a longer time, he gave 
in. It was the only thing in which she ex- 
pressed a strong wish contrary to his, and she 
should, he determined, have her way. 

In reality, Geraldine came to town solely 
for Sir Ashton's sake. She had been watching 
for these months every fluctuation of his feel- 
ings for her, and she noticed the effect of the 
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small flirtations she had indulged in ; she saw 
that her husband could be made jealous, and 
she shrewdly guessed that behind the jealousy 
must be some love. She would try the effect 
of a season's excitement. 

It might have been a dangerous game for 
some players, but Geraldine played with her 
head, not her heart. That was safe enough, 
centred strong and firm on her husband. It 
was to win his admiration she affected to be 
pleased with other men's compliments; it 
was solely to gain his love she dressed, and 
talked, and flirted. 

Through all, she had plenty of sense, and 
took good care never to overstep the bounds 
of coquetry. People might say — and they 
did pretty loudly — that Lady Geraldine was 
a great flirt, and Sir Ashton ought to look 
after her better. They counted openly the 
men who were her admirers ; but no one 
ever said she was in love with any of them 
in return. The world pronounced her too 
coldly heartless to care for any man. If she 
rode with Lord This in the morning, talked 
to him at a garden party in the afternoon, and 
danced with him at night, the next day she 
would not vouchsafe him a word ; and Colonel 
That went through the same role. It was 
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always so. She appeared to divide her 
admirers into detachments, of which so many 
were on duty at the same time, and then no 
more till their turn came again. 

Ashton Piers, naturally, did not like this. It 
was all very well to resolve not to interfere 
with his wife's pleasures, but as time went on 
he felt he could not help doing so. At first he 
seldom went . out with her, except to Court 
balls or stately banquets ; but reports of her 
doings reached his ear. He tried hard to keep 
to his sporting friends in the daytime ; to his 
club, whist, billiards, and roulette at night, 
though at the critical points in the game 
visions of his wife's freaks would come before 
him. His friends said Piers's hand was not 
half so steady as it used to be, and his luck 
was gone. In truth, his thoughts were often 
far away from whist or billiards. 

Gradually, he commenced frequenting 
Geraldine's balls. He began by watching 
her at their own parties, and it did not soothe 
his uneasiness to perceive that his wife's 
favourite partners were about the fastest 
fellows in London; upon this, he persuaded 
himself that it was his duty to look after his 
wife. He did not allow even then that he 
doubted her, but he argued that he ought to 
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give her the protection of his presence; and so, 
gradually his habits and engagements changed, 
and he went into much the same society as 
Lady Geraldine — not often with her, for he 
generally arrived at each place either before 
or just after. 

Geraldine's eyes used to dance with delight 
as she caught sight of her grave husband's 
face ; she knew well what, brought him there. 
He must care for her a little, to follow her 
into such ungenial society ; and her smile was 
the brighter, her manner more brilliant, and 
her chatter more incessant, as the belief in her 
husband's love grew stronger. 

Once, and only once, Piers ventured a re- 
monstrance. There was one of his wife's 
numerous admirers that Sir Ashton especially 
disliked. He hated to see Eaoul O'Brien's 
handsome boyish face close to Geraldine's 
white shoulder, his arm round Geraldine's 
slender waist, as they valsed together ; and it 
was a sight he saw often of late. He saw, too, 
that the harum-scarum young Irishman was 
wildly in love. Young, hot-blooded, and reck- 
less, O'Brien made no effort to conceal his 
love. When Geraldine danced or talked with 
others, the Irish blue eyes would flash with 
suppressed rage on the favoured rival ; yet 
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well could the same blue orbs, looking into 
Geraldine's hazel onss,' tell the story of his 
love without a single uttered word. 

It was not a pleasant picture for a husband 
to contemplate, and Piers had need of all his 
self-command to forbear interfering. Would 
it do any good? he thought, or only make 
matters worse. Did Geraldine really care 
for the handsome boy? or might not her 
husband's interference put it into her head ? 

Piers was wretched ; a single false step in 
such a matter might ruin everything ; his mind 
was too deeply involved to decide quickly. 
He waited and watched his wife for some 
time ; and Geraldine felt it, and felt too that 
her husband was afraid of Eaoul O'Brien gain- 
ing her heart. At the thought, she glanced 
from one to the other, comparing them in her 
mind. How could Ashton Piers ever fear such 
a rival ? she thought, looking from his tall 
broad-shouldered figure and manly face to 
Eaoul's slender proportions and girlish beauty. 
They were the very opposites of each other — 
the strong honest man that a woman could 
love and respect, and a wee bit fear, and who 
would return the love as strongly ; and the 
handsome stripling, with his changeable pas- 
sionate face, who might win a girl's heart, but 
would, too surely, trample it underfoot. 
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G-eraldine glanced again at Sir Ashton, and 
a scornful smile played round her lips. In 
truth, she was laughing to scorn the idea of 
that silly boy ever being compared to her ideal 
of perfection — her husband, the one man in 
the whole of her world. 

Piers noticed the smile, and misconstrued 
it. He had seen her look from one to the 
other; of course she saw the absurdity of 
comparing him, a middle-aged plain man, to 
yonder handsome fellow. There was no com- 
parison ; and Geraldine, the wife he loved so 
much at last, the wife who — bitterest thought 
of all — once loved him, had given her whole 
heart to the handsome worthless Irishman. 

Piers turned away in anger. It was too 
late ! He knew now he loved his wife, yet he 
had thrown her love away. What would he not 
give for a tenth of the affection she had once 
lavished upon him ? He thought of her face 
on their wedding-day, and then he thought of 
how she had looked at that wicked Irish boy. 
He had lost her love ; he deserved to lose it ; it 
only served him right, he reflected bitterly; 
yet surely, though she could never care for 
him again, she would not wreck her life for 
that stripling. At least, she should not do so 
unwarned. Her husband, despite everything 
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that had passed, had still a right to remon- 
strate, and he would do it that very night. 
He would not tell of his own love ; it was too 
late for that; he would speak to her calmly 
— advise her, for her own sake, to take care. 

Piers made his resolution — and kept it, only 
too well. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

RAOUL O'BRIEN'S LOVE. 

" There is no lock without its key, 
There is no heart without its gate. 



n 



When Lady Geraldine tripped down the steps 

of House, on the arm of Eaoul O'Brien, 

she saw her husband standing by the carriage 
door. 

" You here ? " she exclaimed. " I thought 
you had gone long ago." 

" No, I am waiting to see you home/' he 
answered in a studiously commonplace tone. 
He handed her in, and took his seat by her 
side. 

"Good-night, Mr. O'Brien," Geraldine 
said, putting her hand out of the carriage 
window. 

O'Brien was in a reckless mood; he had 
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noticed Piers' eyes fixed upon him several 
times that night, and he guessed that the 
husband's unusual attention foreboded a lecture 
for Geraldine. He saw Piers watching still, 
and his Irish blood was aflame with jealous 
rage. 

"Au revoir, till to-morrow, Lady Geraldine," 
he said aloud ; " thank you for the pleasantest 
ball I ever had in my life." 

"How will the husband like that?" he 
thought; and, looking defiantly at Sir Ashton, 
he raised the tiny gloved hand to his lips. 

Geraldine drew back her hand in disgust ) if 
her husband had not been present, she would 
have forbidden Eaoul O'Brien ever to speak to 
her again. She hastily pulled off the glove, 
and was just about to fling it out of the 
window, when she caught the expression of 
Sir Ashton's face. Very stern and angry it was ; 
if looks could burn, that glove would have 
been in ashes in a minute. Delight filled 
Geraldine's mind ; her husband was jealous ; 
and she took the glove up almost tenderly, 
smoothing it out as if glad to touch it, and 
was putting it carefully away in her pocket, 
when Sir Ashton angrily asked — 

" Why don't you throw your old gloves 
away ? They can be no good. I suppose you 
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don't mean, to wear that again, after that 
absurd idiot's way of going on." 

If Piers had asked her to fling away the 
glove to please him, his wife would have done 
it instantly, but the tone he took about it 
piqued her. She had been angry enough with 
Mr. O'Brien for his presumption, but it was 
a very different thing to hear him called an 
absurd idiot, and by Sir Ashton too. Of course, 
his absurdity consisted in admiring # her when 
her husband did not, and Geraldine bristled up 
in defence. 

" I don't think Mr. O'Brien is either absurd 
or an idiot. If you mean his just kissing my 
hand, there's no harm in that; and it's 
certainly not idiotic — it's the commonest thing 
to do." 

" Is it ? " retorted Piers, " then it ought not 
to be. You're right enough, though; it is a 
common thing, and a very common one, too. 
The sort of thing for a plough-boy to do to a 
milkmaid, I should say." 

In his contempt for O'Brien, Piers forgot 
that in speaking thus he was also reproaching 
his wife. Geraldine's cheeks flamed angrily. 

" How can you say such a thing to me ? " 
she exclaimed. "Kaoul O'Brien, at least, 
would never compare me to a milkmaid." 
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" Eaoul O'Brien ! ' ' repeated Piers. " May I 
ask how long you have called Mr. O'Brien by 
his name?" 

"No! you may not ask," was the cool reply; 
" it is no business of yours. I am not likely 
to call you by your name, at any rate, when 
you compare me to a servant." 

" Of course I did not mean that; you know 
very well I did not," cried Piers. "You need 
not remind me that you only address me for- 
mally ; the fact is bitter enough when you 
call a beggarly Irish scapegrace, ' Eaoul.' " 

" Eaoul " — she repeated the name defiantly 
— " is not a beggar, but an Irishman of good 
family." 

"Perhaps you'll say he isn't a scapegrace 
either ? " Sir Ashton retorted. 

" No, I don't, for I am rather fond of scape- 
graces," Geraldine answered, bent on being 
provoking. 

With an effort Sir Ashton checked an angry 
retort. This would never do ; bickering on 
such a subject was neither dignified nor de- 
sirable. 

" There is no use continuing the discus- 
sion," he said coldly ; and leaning back, said 
no other word till the carriage drew up in 
Carlton House Terrace. He handed his wife 
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out, and followed her upstairs. On the first 
landing she turned. 

" Good-night/' she said, holding out her 
hand. 

Piers took the hand. " Come in here a 
moment," he observed, opening the drawing- 
room door. 

Geraldine entered the room, and Piers 
followed, still holding her hand, and looking 
into her face very seriously. Her heart beat 
fast. Was he really going to tell her he loved 
her ? She thought he did that night. If he 
only would, how delightful ! Her cheeks 
flushed, and a tremor of happiness came over 
her, and she sat down in a chair, for her limbs 
trembled so with the anticipation of the 
longed-for words. Piers stood before her, 
saying— 

" I want to ask you something, Geraldine." 

Then it was as she hoped; he was going 
to ask for her love back again. How gladly 
she would tell him he had always had it ! She 
looked down, just whispering in answer to his 
words — 

"What is it?" 

"I want you to ask yourself — to consider 
seriously — the consequences of the encourage- 
ment you are giving to young O'Brien." 
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Geraldine looked up in dismay. Was this 
all ? Surely not. Her husband went on — 

" Do not answer at once. Listen to all 
I have to say. I do not speak for my sake — 
I know well that will not weigh with you — 
but I ask you seriously to reflect, for your 
own sake, for your social position, for your 
father's name, for your family's credit, if you 
do not think it well to put a stop to this inter- 
course with O'Brien. Hear me out. I do 
not care for a moment how your conduct 
affects me; I say this only as regards your- 
sel£ At present, I believe no worse thing is 
said than that you are making a fool of the 
boy — he is only a boy, though a wild,*deceitful 
one — but if you go on as you did to-night, 
before long it will be the other way." 

" That the boy is making a fool of me ! " 
interrupted Geraldine, scornfully; "you need 
not trouble yourself about that. Suppose you 
leave me to take care of myself. If people 
choose to tell wicked falsehoods about me, of 
course they come to you — you are so sure to 
listen." 

Geraldine was wild with disappointment, 
and hardly knew what she was saying. She 
had been so confident in her plans. Had they 
only turned to this? — her husband coldly 
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telling her it did not matter to him what she 
did. It was very hard ; she had tried so to 
win him, and lately she had such hopes of 
success. Disappointment, and wounded love, 
and anger at being so much misjudged — how 
could he think she cared for such a creature 
as Eaoul O'Brien ? She hated his very name 
now. All combined gave mad passion to her 
words. She started from her seat, and, stand- 
ing before her husband with clenched hands, 
passionately asked how he dared to speak to 
her like that. He had no right to interfere 
with her. If he thought she would disgrace 
his name — a name she detested, she fiercely 
cried, he might go and tell the world so ; she 
did not care. As for giving up her own 
friends, the only people who did care for her, 
she would not do it." 

"I shall do as I like, ,, she repeated. "If 
I choose to talk to Eaoul O'Brien, or any 
one else, all the day, I'll do it. If you say 
any more, I'll run away with him — there ! " 
and with this threat Geraldine rushed out of 
the room, and was up the stairs and in her 
own dressing-room, before Piers could get in 
another word. 

The husband and wife did marvellously 
misunderstand each other. Sir Ashton had, 
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with a great effort, forborne to speak of his 
own feelings. He had succeeded in speaking 
calmly, and, as he thought, sensibly ; yet one 
word of the love he was keeping back with 
such difficulty would have delighted his wife 
— would have won her in a moment. And 
had Geraldine been gentle, perhaps Piers 
would have seized the opportunity to tell her 
what would have given her intense happiness. 
It was cross purposes, or rather cross thoughts. 

Geraldine was hurt and vexed at getting, 
instead of the love she expected, a lecture on 
her conduct, which in reality was only meant 
to win her husband ; and Piers was dismayed 
and, it must be confessed, very angry at his 
wife's passionate rage. He was half inclined 
to fear she would fulfil her threat ; and his 
anxiety was not lessened by the thought that, 
if she did take that one fatal step, it would be 
more from anger at him than love of O'Brien. 

Sleep never visited Ashton Piers' eyes that 
night. Eemorseful and anxious, he knew not 
what to do. He dared not speak to or watch 
his wife : either might aggravate her into 
some mad step ; so he resolved to transfer his 
guard to the young Irishman. 

Piers' face was haggard and he looked ten 
years older as he lounged into the Guards' 
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Club, under pretence of meeting a friend, and 
saw O'Brien there, breakfasting with two 
Guardsmen. Sir Ashton had many acquaint- 
ances in the Household Brigade, and contrived 
to stay there, talking first to one, then another, 
till he heard O'Brien say he " was off to the 
Bow." 

Piers slipped away, mounted his horse, and 
when O'Brien joined Lady Geraldine he found 
her riding between her husband and the one 
of his wife's admirers that Sir Ashton liked 
best. Colonel Villiers, of the Fusilier Guards, 
was a frank, light-hearted young fellow, not 
handsome but pleasant, with a fund of merry, 
rather empty, talk. With him, flirtation 
meant fan and nothing more. Geraldine and 
he were great friends ; they were chaffing each 
other now, and Kaoul's face clouded as he 
rode up. 

Now, Geraldine was very uncertain how to 
receive the Irishman. Had she been by her- 
self, or without Sir Ashton, she would have 
coldly bowed and passed on. She had by no 
means forgiven O'Brien for last night's im- 
prudence, and, little as she heeded at the time, 
her husband's words had sank deeply. She 
had flirted to show him that other men liked 
her, and because she was naturally fond of 
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admiration ; but she never meant to be 
wicked, or to give people cause to speculate 
on the possibility of her disgracing her name. 
She resolved to be so careful in the future. . 
On the other hand, she was very angry and 
hurt at Sir Ashton's suspicions, and his cold 
indifference. 

She had ordered her horse that morning 
entirely to show him she did not care for 
what he said; and now, when O'Brien rode 
up, she glanced at her husband. Should she 
punish the Irishman, or punish Sir Ashton by 
receiving him graciously ? She glanced again 
at the latter ; he pulled in his horse, and made 
room for O'Brien to ride by her side. This 
turned the scale. Perhaps Sir Ashton did 
not really think so badly of her ; at least, he 
trusted to her doing right now. 

Eaoul O'Brien was not famed for diffidence, 
but he was taken aback by the cold bow he 
received. 'Recovering himself, he hoped Lady 
Geraldine was no worse for the ball. 

" What a charming ball it was ! " 

"Do you think so? I can't say I did," 
was the cool answer. "Besides, rather a 
provoking thing happened to me ; a glove of 
mine was so spoilt that 1 had to throw it out 
of the carriage window." 
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" I did not know you were so economical as 
to keep your gloves ; it's quite a new trait in 
your character," laughed Colonel Villiers. 

Geraldme laughed too, and answered that 
she possessed a great many virtues of which 
he knew nothing. 

There was little mirth in O'Brien's face; he 
knew what she meant him to understand, and 
the rehuff made him savage. 

A smile of intense relief stole into Sir 
Ashton's eyes at his wife's words. He too 
understood, and his lips curled themselves 
involuntarily as he glanced at O'Brien. 

" This is too much ; that fool of a husband 
rejoicing at my discomfiture," Eaoul thought, 
and he checked his horse so hastily that the 
creature reared, then, receiving another sharp 
jerk of the bit, kicked violently. 

"I say, my good fellow," observed Villiers, 
" that mare isn't fit to ride with ladies. You 

■ 

should give her a gallop before you bring her 
here." 

" The mare and I are both in a rage this 
morning," Eaoul replied, fixing his eyes on 
the fair face by his side. "Lady Geraldine, 
do you think Norah and I fit for ladies' 
society ? " 

" No, I do not," was the answer. " I do 
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not like bad temper, either in horses or " 

she paused, so that he could guess what she 
meant, and then added, " in anything." 

" I accept your verdict," Eaoul exclaimed 
bitterly, " and will go to give the mare a 
gallop." 

So saying, he turned the animal, and lifting 
his hat with marked coldness, rode off. They 
watched him strike into a side path and 
disappear. 

That afternoon Sir Ashton, sitting in the 
room designated his study, though, except a 
racing calendar and a few sporting magazines, 
there was hardly a book in the place, was 
surprised by a visit from his wife. 

"I thought you were at the flower affair at 
Chiswick," he said. 

"I changed my mind, and am going with 
Lady Lorimer to the Horticultural instead. I 
came to ask when you go to Norway," she 
went on, taking the chair he placed for her. 

" I am not thinking of going to Norway," 
he answered, looking at her in surprise. 

" But don't you always go every year?" 
she asked. 

" I have done so for some years, but I never 
thought of going this summer. You wouldn't 
like to go, would you?" for it suddenly 
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occurred to him that perhaps she had a fancy 
to see Norway. 

" Of course, I did not mean to trouble you 
to take me," she said rather bitterly — she 
could not forget his words of last night — "only 

I thought it better to tell you when you 
are abroad I mean to stay with G-ertrude 
St. John. She asked me some time ago." 

" Did not she ask us both?" Piers required. 

" Yes ; but of course I do not expect you 
to go. Gertrude is my friend. What I do 
does not affect you" — repeating the very words 
he used the evening before. 

" Geraldine, why will you misunderstand 
me so ? " 

" I understand you perfectly," was the quiet 
answer. " But I did not come to quarrel again 
— I only want to know your plans, and when 
you go ; for I conclude you do mean to go to 
Norway." 

" Then I will go," Piers said, gloomily. 

II Perhaps it will be well to get away; I cannot 
bear much longer the life I lead now. I shall 
start the second week in July." 

" Then I will go to Gertrude at the same 
time," Geraldine answered, walking out of the 
room. 

For two days Geraldine saw nothing of 
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Eaoul O'Brien; the third evening they met 
at a ball. O'Brien came eagerly to ask for a 
dance, and Geraldine answered she was en- 
gaged. 

u But you will give me another, then ? " he 
pleaded. 

"I have as many promised as I care to 
dance to-night." 

" Geraldine, " he whispered excitedly, "you 
don't mean to give me up ? ' ' 

" Mr. O'Brien, I don't remember giving you 
permission to call me by my name." 

He looked at her in intense astonishment. 

" Surely," he stammered, for once losing 
his self-possession, "you know what I feel? 
You can't be so cruel as to throw me over 
now." 

"Don't make a fuss," she answered. "If 
you stare like that people will wonder what 
you are saying." 

" I don't care what they think ! " he ex- 
claimed. 

" Then I do. You seem to forget that I 
don't choose to be raved at." 

" You are thinking of your husband, I sup- 
pose. Are you actually going to give me up, 
to please him ? ' ' 

" I shall not give you up, unless your ab- 
siirdity obliges me to." 
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" You call my love, my devotion, ab- 
surdity ! " 

"Now, look here, Mr. O'Brien; I cannot 
allow you to talk nonsense. .If you persist 
in such rubbish, I will never speak to you 
again." 

" So you mean to throw me away like an 
old glove ? " he exclaimed, passionately. 

Something in his tone shocked Geraldine; 
she was really sorry, and spoke gently. 

"Indeed, I don't mean to be unkind, or 
anything you don't like. I will tell you the 
exact truth. You see, I like talking and 
flirting, and all that sort of thing, and I took 
you just like the rest. Now, don't get into 
a passion, for I can't help it. You must have 
known all along it was only in fun." 

" Do you mean to tell me you actually like 
Sir Ashton?" O'Brien asked, in a low, in- 
credulous voice." 

" Like him ! " she echoed. " What do you 
think I married him for ? I love him, as you 
never would love anybody." 

"Then it's all up with me," O'Brien 
muttered, and turned away. 

The next day's post brought a wild, pas- 
sionate letter from O'Brien, entreating her to 
forgive him, see him again, and let him be a 
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friend, adding a good deal of more than 
friendly feeling. 

Geraldine, as she read the words, longed to 
show them to Sir Ashton. If she could only- 
have done that, she might have written a 
soothing answer back, promising the boy to 
be his friend always. Somehow she could 
not take that letter to the husband who, she 
thought, did not care for her ; still less dare 
she write back without his knowing. 

Geraldine had plenty of sense, and she 
knew the mischief such letters sometimes 
bring ; so she merely enclosed O'Brien's letter 
in a blank envelope, and re-directed it to him. 

The next thing she heard was that Mr. 
O'Brien had gone suddenly to. Ireland. 

The season was drawing to its close, and 
Sir Ashton and Lady Geraldine prepared to 
depart, he to Norway, and she to pay her 
long-promised visit to Mrs. St. John. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

HOW GERTRUDE CARRIED OUT HER THEORIES. 

" Life is not as idle ore ; 
But heated hot with burning fears, 
And bathed in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the strokes of doom, 
To shape and use." 

Gertrude had now been married twelve 
months, and, in her own words, "would not 
have changed places with any one in the 
world." 

I do not mean that she was always happy. 
Far from it ; there were times when she was 
miserable, actually miserable. She had learned 
what anxiety really was ; what it was to pass 
sleepless nights vainly trying to persuade her- 
self that Colonel St. John had been detained 
at the barracks, vainly trying to hope he was 
doing no worse than spending hour after hour 
playing whist — that the games had been 
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exciting enough to keep him till four, often 
five, o'clock in the morning — hoping, praying 
that her husband had only been gambling. 
And yet with all this, in spite of all this, 
Gertrude was not an unhappy wife. She had 
loved Charles St. John strongly, truly, when 
she married him : she loved him more strongly, 
more truly, now. Not blind to his faults, 
seeing, shrinking from his vices, she loved him 
above all, through all ; and tried — ah ! so hard 
— to lead him to better things, to persuade 
him to spend a better life. 

And she felt she was succeeding. He was 
improving ; he was becoming a different man. 
Slowly, gradually the change came, but it did 
come ; and from first to last, despite the drink- 
ing, the gambling, the worse vices still, he 
loved his wife with sfrong, passionate love — 
love that made up to her for all her trials, 
that was the joy, the happiness, of her life. 

Her method was peculiar. She never 
lectured, or sermonized, or "took up her 
parable " against bad habits, or ever descanted 
on domestic virtues. She systematically 
ignored what she could not prevent. She 
, appeared not to notice, though her husband 
knew well that she had known, had grieved 

over it, — knew well that the shadow at times in 
vol. ni. o 
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his wife's eyes, even when she spoke cheerfully 
or laughed lightly, the shiver that at times 
passed over her face as he put his arm round 
her, were caused by the thought of last night's 
dissipation, of last night's drunkenness, of last 
night's wickedness, — knew well what she felt, 
though Gertrude mixed brandy and water for 
him, and talked so amusingly, and nursed him 
so gently, while he lay half the day on the 
sofa, prostrated by the violent headache which, 
ever since a severe fever in India, was sure to 
attack him after hard drinking — headache so 
violent that for hours, sometimes days, he 
could not bear the least movement, the 
smallest ray of light. Indeed, generally, St. 
John had not good health. He had tried his 
naturally strong constitution too fiercely in 
younger days. Now, as he grew older, it was 
avenging itself. St. John knew well that it 
was only his wife's great love that bade her 
keep back the tears, stifle the reproaches, bade 
her do anything rather than weary him with 
lamentations, or reproaches, or sermons. 

These scenes did not happen very often, and 
they grew rarer as months passed on. The 
system seemed to answer ; though many 
people agreed with Mrs. Thurlow, who declared 
unhesitatingly that " it was downright wicked- 
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ness to let a man go on like that, without 
saying a word." 

Mrs. Thurlow was a strong-minded woman, 
who ruled her husband, if not with a rod of 
iron, at least with a rod of stout oak. Not 
that Major Thurlow required much ruling. 
He was good-natured and easy-tempered, 
fully acknowledging that it was best for his 
wife to have her own way; a very different 
man to his colonel. It was questionable how far 
the latter would have stood Mrs. Thurlow' s oak 
rod, even had Gertrude been disposed to try it. 

Major Thurlow walked into the sitting-room 
of his lodgings, flung his shako on one chair, 
his sword on another, and himself bodily on 
the sofa, announcing he should be on duty 
that afternoon. His wife exclaimed — 

" But you were on duty yesterday ? " 

" So I was ; but I have to take the coloners 
turn to-day. He's ill." 

"He's always ill," Mrs. Thurlow replied. 
"Is it settled when the afternoon dances are 
to begin?" 

" Well, we arranged next Thursday for the 
first, but Mrs. St. John is expecting Lady 
GeraJdine Something-or-other to stay with 
her, and she wanted it put off till she comes ; 
so it is to be the Thursday after." 
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" Lady Geraldine what ? I never saw such 
a man as yon are for forgetting names. And 
it is so stupid," exclaimed his wife. " A nice 
thing, too, for Mrs. St. John to be putting off 
the regimental dances for her private friends. 
Not but what I think it very absurd to give 
those afternoon affairs at all." 

" My dear, all the young fellows wished for 
them ; besides, they are the fashion just now." 
"Fiddlesticks! Fashion, indeed! Would 
you try to stand on your head if doing so was 
the fashion ? Anyhow, if the day was fixed, 
it ought not to be altered. Now, I suppose, if 
you have to be on parade, you'll be wanting 
luncheon early?" and Mrs. Thurlow rang the 
bell and ordered it. 

Presently Major Thurlow observed — 
" That's an extraordinary woman ! " 
" Who ? " his wife naturally asked. 
" Mrs. St. John. I had to go there this 
morning." 

" Well, what has she been doing now ? " 
Mrs. Thurlow really liked Gertrude, and 
they were capital friends ; but she did not 
forget what a different position Mrs. St. John 
held to herself — how, at the last ball that the 
51st Hussars gave, Lady Langdale, the lord- 
lieutenant's wife, and the other county ladies 
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danced with Major Tlmrlow once, just noticing 
her, Mrs. Thurlow, as his wife, one of the 
regimental ladies ; while Gertrude was a friend 
of theirs, on an equality — that, going two 
days after to Mrs. St. John's house, she found 
Lady Langdale there, drinking tea, and talk- 
ing over mutual friends. So Mrs. Thurlow, 
though she would have done anything to help 
Gertrude in reality, liked to think the colonel's 
wife " so odd," and now inquired eagerly what 
she had done. 

" Oh, nothing particular," Major Thurlow 
observed. " I only meant she's not like most 
people. I went there after parade. I guessed 
why St. John wasn't on parade ; they say he 
was awfully drunk last night, and I know he 
had had quite enough, even for his strong 
head, before I left. Downe met him going 
home at half-past four this morning. The 
colonel had sense enough to turn away his 
head, but Downe knew his figure ; so he'd 
been up to some mischief. Well, when I got 
there, Kennet said his master was ill; so I was 
leaving a message, when the colonel heard my 
voice, and halloed to me to come in. So I 
went into his wife's morning room, and there 
he was lying on the sofa, with one of his awful 
headaches. He did look ill. Thinks I to my- 
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self, i If you go on like this, you'll go off like 
the snuff of a candle.' Well, there was his 
wife, instead of blowing up like a tiger-cat, as 

y " Major Thurlow nearly put his foot 

in it there — " as most women would have done, 
actually mixing brandy and water for him, 
putting eau de Cologne on his forehead, and 
regularly petting him up, no more angry than 
anything; and I call that an extraordinary 
woman." 

"I call it a very silly woman; and down- 
right wicked to let a man go on like that, and 
never say a word," rejoined Mrs. Thurlow. 
" If I'd a husband like that, I'd soon stop his 
tricks." 

"I dare say you would, my dear." Per- 
haps the major remembered his own tricks 
being stopped. " For all that, I don't think 
you would find it so easy to manage St. John. 
He's not a good-tempered fellow like me. I 
fancy you don't know what he's like in a 
passion, and I do well." 

" Oh, I know he's a regular brute ! " — Mrs. 
Thurlow prided herself on calling a spade a 
spade, and speaking her mind — " though I 
haven't seen him in a passion. He's one of 
those silky kind of men, who say they never 
get into a rage before ladies ; but I dare say 
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he can blow up his wife like anything. I hate 
that kind of man. I never did like the colonel, 
and I never shall; and I think his wife a poor, 
spiritless thing to stand it." 

" Well, I should have thought that was the 
last thing Mrs. St. John was. If anything, 
she has rather too much spirit, and won't 
stand any nonsense." 

" Oh, she can be haughty enough when she 
likes ! " the wife replied. " She thinks no end 
of herself and her family and all that ; she is 
well born, I don't deny, but it's absurd to give 
herself the airs she does — always so well- 
dressed, even in a morning, and such style 
about everything. I can't think how they 
manage; I'm sure he's extravagant enough. 
I dare say their debts are something horrible." 

"I don't believe they've a debt, or I must 
have heard of it ; besides, I know St. John 
paid his all off before his marriage — a good 
bit they came to, I can tell you. Mrs. St. 
John's a very nice woman, I think, and awfully 
good-looking." 

" That's what you men all care about — her 
good looks ! I'm very fond of her myself, 
though she's no particular beauty to make a 
song about; and she's very silly about her 
husband, I will maintain." 
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" Well, there's no fear of many others being 
as silly, if you call it silly. Perhaps it would 
be as well if there were more. She's not 
silly about other things. Look what she's 
done for the regiment; how she looks after 
the schools and the soldiers' wives, and does 
no end of good. She's a capital colonel's wife, 
and no mistake ; the men think there's nothing 
like her, and St. John himself is wonderfully 
improved since he married." 

It was of no use ; Mrs. Thurlow would have 
the last word. 

" Oh," she said, as the servant announced 
luncheon, " I always will maintain she's silly 
about her husband." 

And so the discussion closed. 

However little Major Thurlow regarded Mrs. 
St. John's expected guest, one heart, at least, 
among the Hussars beat fast when the news 
of Lady Geraldine Piers' visit circled through 
the mess-room. 

Eeginald Langley had known for some 
weeks that his former love was coming — for 
had not Gertrude told her cousin ? — so that he 
might, if he chose, escape the meeting by 
going on leave ; but to Langley the tempta- 
tion to see her again, though she was another 
man's wife, was irresistible. He wondered 
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how she would look — how she would treat 
him. Would she be stiff and cold; or would 
she be exactly the same Lady Geraldine he 
still loved so wildly ? 

When they did meet, Langley was half 
pleased, half provoked at the result. Without 
Sir Ashton to pique, and without the spur of 
his fancied indifference to make her giddy and 
flirting, Geraldine was charming and natural. 
Without a shade of embarrassment, she stepped 
forward to greet him as an old friend. She 
inquired eagerly after his affairs, and evidently 
liked talking to him, for she bestowed con- 
siderable attention on the disfigured officer; 
yet Eeginald could not delude himself into the 
belief that she felt any warmer feeling than a 
sort of compassionate friendliness for the man 
who had all but killed himself for her sake. 

Perhaps it was the best cure ; at least, as 
day after day passed, Langley grew, if not 
reconciled, at all events resigned to the fact 
that it rested with him how long they remained 
friends. Lady Geraldine would be his friend 
for life, if he would have it so ; but he felt 
directly, that one word of allusion to the past, 
one hint of the love he still cherished, and 
that would be the last word he should ever 
have the power of addressing to Ashton Piers' 
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wife. It was mortifying, but it was unavoid- 
able ; and he accepted his fate. 

Gertrude was delighted to welcome her 
friend, and long and confidentially they talked 
over old times and the months that had passed 
since they parted at Wrinkleburgh ; yet Ger- 
trude soon discovered that there was some- 
thing amiss in her companion's life, and 
judicious questioning brought out the whole. 
Geraldine could not long keep a secret from 
Gertrude ; besides, she had always longed for 
her advice ; and now she confided to her the 
whole story — how dreadfully fond she was of 
her husband, and that he did not care one bit 
about her. 

Mrs. St. John rather demurred to the latter 
conclusion. From Geraldine's own account 
she gathered that Sir Ashton did like his wife, 
perhaps not as much as she wished, yet enough 
to satisfy many wives, and her advice was to 
make it up ; and many were the plans she 
devised for drawing together the long-parted 
husband and wife. These she hoped to carry 
out when she visited Piers Court. However, 
her designs were altered by the unexpected 
appearance of Sir Ashton himself at Coal- 
haven, before his wife had been there three 
weeks. 
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Piers, on his road to Norway, chanced at a 
table d'hote in Paris to sit next to a man he 
knew well by sight, though not personally. 
That same evening, sitting in a corner of the 
billiard-room reading a newspaper, with his 
face completely hidden by the broad sheet, he 
overheard a conversation that effectually 
spoiled his Norwegian sport. 

Said Lord Fallodale to Mr. Champney — 

" Who was the man that sat next to you at 
dinner ? " 

" Don't you know? That was Ashton 
Piers, the man with the pretty wife who turns 
everybody's head. Surely you remember poor 
Langley ? " 

"No. What about him?" 
' " He fell in love with her before she 
married — I mean they were engaged, and they 
say she liked him very much. But that old 
scamp, Lord Everingham, wouldn't allow it, 
and bullied her so that she gave him up, and 
the poor devil shot himself. He was picked 
up half dead, and he's an awful object now, 
for he shot himself in the face. Then Ever- 
ingham made her marry Piers, who is old 
enough to be her father, and they say she 
hates him like poison, and flirts with every 
man she sees. But I believe myself she likes 
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poor Eeginald still, and it's no secret that he 
cares desperately for her. Mr. Chadacre told 
me yesterday (but I don't vouch for it, mind) 
that she shipped Piers off to Norway (more 
fool he for going !), and has gone to stay with 
a cousin of Langley's, where, you may be 
sure, Eeginald will turn up too. Moral : don't 
you go and marry your granddaughter, par- 
ticularly if her father gets up the match." 

" Catch me marrying any one for the next 
twenty years," was the rejoinder ; and so 
talking, the pair lounged away to another 
room. 

Piers' thoughts were not pleasant. Was 
it, he reflected, to meet Langley that his 
wife had gone to Coalhaven ? The idea would 
come back and back, often as he put it 
away. He called himself " suspicious " and 
"ill-tempered." He recollected O'Brien, and 
how he had distrusted Geraldine ; and yet she 
had not cared at all for the Irish boy. It was 
not reasonable to distrust her now; but* 
jealousy and reason seldom go hand in hand, 
and Piers, despite his common sense, was 
miserable. He longed to give up the sporting 
expedition and return to England, but he 
determined not to do so ; Geraldine would 
believe he watched her, and dislike him more 
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for it, and the world would talk and say he 
could not trust his wife. No, he would go 
on ; and he did. 

But the sport was bad, or he thought it 
was. The Norwegian lodge, that had always 
been so comfortable before, seemed cold and 
cheerless now, and his companions were 
noisy and empty-headed; while they voted 
Ashton Piers stupid and changed, and said 
his marriage had spoiled a capital sportsman. 
The sojourn at Fjordesen was not a success, 
and in little more than a week Piers could 
stand it no longer. He pleaded business at 
home, necessitating his return, and started 
for England. 

Landing there, he took the train for Coal- 
haven, and arrived at Colonel St. John's 
house, where he was told the ladies were at 
an afternoon party at the barracks. Piers 
went to an hotel, changed his travelling 
things, and drove to the barracks ; and, 
coining into the mess-room as the last strains 
of a dance were sounding, had the pleasure 
of seeing his wife whirling round on the arm 
of an officer in undress uniform. Then the 
music stopped, and the pair disappeared 
through a side door. One look at the scarred 
face, the disfigured eye, and the bullet-marked 
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cheek convinced Piers that his wife's com- 
panion was Eeginald Langley. 

At this moment Colonel St. John advanced 
to meet him. 

" Sir Ashton Piers, I believe ? We are 
very glad to see you," he said, holding out his 
hand. 

St. John had hut just heard of the baronet's 
arrival, and must have wondered what could 
have brought him so unexpectedly. Piers 
felt like a fool. After all, what an idiot he was 
to come like this ! He made the best of it, 
however, and explained that, being obliged 
to return to England sooner than he ex- 
pected, he had come to fetch Lady Geraldine 
home. 

The colonel expressed polite regrets at Lady 
Geraldine's visit being cut short, then took 
Piers up to Mrs. St. John. To her he re- 
peated the story ; but as he stood talking to 
her, Gertrude noticed how Sir Ashton's eyes 
roamed round the room, evidently searching 
for his wife, and something of the true cause 
of his unexpected presence flashed into his 
hostess's mind. 

Quickly she thought, " They shall make their 
quarrels up now ; it will be easier to manage 
here than at Piers Court ; " and, aloud, she 
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insisted upon Sir Ashton spending a few days 
with them. 

" I cannot really spare Geraldine yet," she 
exclaimed. " You must both stay till next 
week — you must, indeed," she added, as Piers 
began an excuse. " Jerry and I have accepted 
invitations to go somewhere every day, and 
you must, please, not interfere, but stay and 
go with us." 

Thus talking, they stood in a recess, so that 
Piers was completely hidden from one side 
of the room by a pillar. Suddenly, Geraldine 
herself came quickly through the doorway, 
followed by Langley, her eyes looking all 
round, as she hurried to Mrs. St. John, ex- 
claiming eagerly — 

" I have just heard that Ashton has come. 
Where is he?" 

" I say Sir Ashton Piers is at this moment 
worrying bears in Norway, so Lady Geraldine 
need not excite herself about him," observed 
Langley, rather bitterly. 

When the news was told, he hated to see 
the pleasure in Geraldine' s face. Another 
saw it, too, and rejoiced in the knowledge 
that at least his wife was not angry at his 
coining. 

" Well, Jerry," he said, coming forward. 
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For an instant she sprang to meet him; 
then checked herself, and said quietly — 

" How do you do, Sir Ashton ? What 
brought you here ? " 

" Nothing particular," he answered, chilled 
at her cool tone ; " only Bragwell wrote to 
me about some business, and as I came home 
I met the Lorimers, and they want to pay 
their visit to us directly. So I came to see 
if you could come back with me." 

"And I say you cannot," interrupted Ger- 
trude. " Sir Ashton must stay here now he 
has come." 

"I have lots of news to tell you," observed 
Piers, looking at his wife. 

"Have you?" she said indifferently. "If 
it is only what Lady Lorimer told you, it can 
wait. I don't care to lose my dance to hear 
her news. You can tell it to Gertrude ; she 
is particularly fond of Lady Lorimer. — I am 
ready, Captain Langley." And Eeginald, glad 
enough to take the hint, marched his partner 
off. 

Not till they were leaving the barracks did 
Piers have another chance of speaking to his 
wife. Then Gertrude, guessing what he 
wanted, proposed that they should walk home 
instead of driving; and laying her hand on 
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Colonel St. John's arm, drew him on with her 
in front, leaving the husband and wife to 
follow alone. 

Sir Ashton seized the opportunity. 

" I say, Geraldine, are you annoyed at my 
coming? " 

" No ; it's no business of mine, only I don't 
know what you came for." 

" The truth is, I'm sorry I ever went to 
Norway. Have you enjoyed yourself here ? " 

" Yes ; very much." 

" Mrs. St. John is nice, I think," he went 
on. " She seems very fond of you. Does 
she know — I mean, did you ever tell her — 
about you and me ? " 

" She knows you don't care a bit about me, 
if that's what you mean," exclaimed Geral- 
dine, " of course everybody knows that ; be- 
sides, she asked me — and I'm not good at 
deceiving people," she added, bitterly. 

" If you told her I do not care for you, you 
told her what is not true," he retorted. 

" It is true ! You don't ; you said so your- 
self. You said you married me because you 
couldn't help it." 

" Geraldine, why will you always bring that 
up? You believed what I wrote then; why 
won't you believe what I say now ? — that I 
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love you desperately ! More fool I, when you 
go on as you do ; but I can't help it. Didn't 
I come back now, like an idiot, because I 
heard two strangers saying you were once 
engaged to that fellow Langley, and you like 
him still ; and didn't you show me you do, by 
coolly leaving me to go with him ? I cannot 
stand this much longer," he exclaimed pas- 
sionately. "If you won't make it up with 
me, I'll go away somewhere — to India, or I 
don't care where — and never come back again. 
I shall go mad, if you go on longer as you 
have done. I hate every man you speak to. 
I shall be murdering some of them if I stay." 

A thrill of delight ran through Geraldine at 
his low, deep voice. He did love her very 
much, or grave, self-contained Ashton Piers 
would never speak like this. She had won him 
at last ! How wildly glad she felt. But just 
as she was on the point of owning her delight 
— of telling him that, much as he cared for her, 
he could not love her half so much as she 
loved him — at that moment her perverse spirit 
interfered. She would not give in all at once; 
she would just see what she could make him 
do — she would enjoy her triumph a little while. 

" Jerry, what do you say? " he asked, stand- 
ing still, and looking at her with wistful eyes. 
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" You were very unkind to me once," she 
said, slowly. 

" Yes, dear, I know I was a brute ; but 
cannot you forget that ? Won't you let me 
make up for it now ? Look here, dear, I don't 
expect you to care for me very much. I 
suppose you never will now, as you did once ; 
but won't you let me try and win you? If 
you would only let me show you how I care 
for you, perhaps you would like me in the 
end. Won't you give me a chance, my dear 
little wife — the same chance you give Langley 
and a dozen others ? " 

" I don't know what chance you mean," 
Geraldine said, putting her head on one side, 
and smiling at him. 

" Oh, I mean you talk to lots of fellows by 
the hour, but if I speak to you, either you 
turn away or show you think it strange of me 
to go near you. ' ' 

"A case of faint heart, I should say," she 
answered, laughing. " Now, don't make a 
fuss," she added, putting out her hand to 
warn him off; "if Colonel St. John were to 
turn round he'd see you. Besides, I never 
said I would make it up. Haven't you often 
told me people should take time to consider 
everything ? so I shall follow your advice. 
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Isn't that the first thing a wife ought to do ? 
If you say nothing more about it, and promise 
not to tease, you shall have a chance of com- 
paring yourself with Eeginald Langley; and 
when we go back to Piers Court — that is to 
say, if you haven't gone off to India before — 
I'll tell you which I like best. It will depend 
on how you behave ; " and, to prevent any 
reply, Geraldine walked forward and called — 

" Gertrude ! " 

Mrs. St. John turned back, and the four 
walking on together, the conversation became 
general. Sir Ashton was hardly satisfied, yet 
he felt a good deal was gained; for surely 
Geraldine meant reconciliation, or she would 
never have laughed and been in such high 
spirits. 

She had said it depended upon what he did, 
and undoubtedly, during the following days, 
he acted far more like a devoted lover than a 
husband married twelve months. He used to 
walk after her and get everything she wanted, 
and offer her flowers; while St. John, knowing 
nothing of the case, was inclined to joke her 
upon her very attentive husband, laughing and 
saying it was a bad example — his wife would 
be expecting the same from him. 

Gertrude noticed all in silence. She saw 
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things were going well, and judged it better 
not to interfere. Three or four days passed 
thus, till one afternoon G-eraldine proposed a 
walk. Mrs. St. John expected visitors, and 
would not go ; but Langley and Sir Ashton 
both declared themselves ready, and the three 
started. They walked down* several streets, 
and emerged into a suburb with small villas 
and gardens, interspersed with a few shops on 
each side of the road. 

Suddenly they heard cries and shouts, 
coming nearer and nearer. Above the noise 
one voice exclaimed, " Mad dog ! mad dog ! " 
and rushing down a side road came a fierce- 
looking cur, half retriever, half sheep-dog, 
wild with fright at the yelling and stone- 
throwing crowd behind him. Instinctively 
in her fear, G-eraldine clasped her husband's 
arm. 

" Don't be frightened ; I dare say the poor 
brute is no more mad than I am," he said, 
pushing his wife against the wall, and stand- 
ing in front of her. Langley took the other 
side of Lady Geraldine, and both men held 
their sticks ready. 

The dog came straight, his eyes glaring, his 
tongue out. Suddenly he made a rush at 
Piers. His sharp white teeth were close to 
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the baronet's leg, when, to his horror, Geraldiae 
sprang forward, and put her hand close to the 
animal's mouth. A savage snap, and the teeth 
closed round her wrist. A blow on its head, 
struck with all Piers' strength, and a kick 
from Langley, and the brute rushed away, 
followed by the shouting crowd. 

Piers seized his wife in his arms, and 
carried her straight into a chemist's shop, a 
few yards away. There were four deep teeth- 
marks on the shapely arm, but fortunately the 
blood flowed freely. Geraldine grew very 
sick and white with the pain of the sharp 
cauterizing, but it was over directly. Langley 
rushed off for a cab, and Piers lifted her in. 

No one spoke much. Langley felt himself 
de trap, yet did not know how to get away 
or what to do, so he sat back in the cab and 
held his tongue ; while Piers looked very 
stern. He was seriously angry at what he 
considered Geraldine's reckless risking of her 
life for a whim; little guessing her motive, 
he imagined her act a silly bravado of 
courage. He was, besides, anxious about the 
result. He did not think the dog looked really 
mad ; still, he might be ; and the baronet 
was further provoked by the air of absolute 
pleasure in her folly that his wife displayed. 
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Though looking ill and white, she kept smiling 
to herself, and when Piers asked, "What 
possessed you to put your hand out like 
that?" she actually replied, "I'm very glad 
I did it." 

Sir Ashton was so aggravated that he never 
spoke again till they arrived at Colonel St. 
John's door, when he addressed Langley — 

" Will you go and tell Mrs. St. John what 
has happened, and ask her who is the best 
doctor in the place ? I will take Lady Geral- 
dine to her room." 

" Oh, dear, you'll do nothing of the sort. 
I feel all right ; only my wrist is not a pretty 
object, all bound up. I mean to tell Gertrude 
myself." 

Despite her spirited words, she reeled as she 
mounted the steps, and caught Langley's arm. 
Sir Ashton picked her up bodily, and carried 
her light weight straight into the drawing- 
room. 

" Gertrude," exclaimed Geraldine, the mo- 
ment she was put down on a sofa, " I have 
been devoured by a dog. Look here;" and 
she held up the bandaged arm. 

Gertrude looked frightened, and grew more 
so when Geraldine told her that the dog was 
said to be mad; while Piers asked about a 
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doctor, and Langley stood by, unheeded, till 
Mrs. St. John named the doctor, and Langley 
immediately offered to go and fetch him. He 
would explain the case, he said; and. he was 
off before Geraldine could utter a protest 
against any doctor being sent for, as she was 
quite well. 

Then Gertrude insisted upon her coming 
upstairs ; and before the doctor arrived had 
settled her comfortably on a sofa in her own 
room, and was sitting with her ; while poor Sir 
Ashton walked about the house, anxious and 
miserable. He did not venture up after his 
wife ; perhaps she would not like that ; but he 
roamed about the passages, and passed her 
door continually. In one of his turns Mrs. 
St. John, coming out of Geraldine's room, met 
him. 

" Has Captain Langley come back?" she 
asked. 

" I do not know," he answered. " Do you 
want him ? " 

" Not this minute ; only Geraldine wished 
me to give him a message." 

Piers frowned, and evidently pursuing his 
own line of thought, more than addressing her, 
observed — 

"I suppose Langley was a very handsome 
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man before " he paused, and then added, 

"his accident." 

Gertrude had often regretted that Geraldine 
was so fond of exciting her husband's jealousy 
of Reginald, and she rightly guessed that Piers 
did not know what had really passed between 
them, so she took this opportunity of telling 
him. 

" You should ask your wife that. I suppose 
you know ? " she said, smiling. 

" I know she was engaged to him once," he 
said, shortly and stiffly. 

"Who ever told you such nonsense ?" 
exclaimed Mrs. St. John. " Geraldine was 
never engaged to Reginald." 

" But I thought she He shot himself," 

Piers stammered in his astonishment. 

" He shot himself because she refused 
him," Gertrude said, looking at him steadily. 
" Sir Ashton," she went on, " don't you think 
it is a great pity to take notions into your 
head without being sure whether they are 
true or not ? Do you know, I think you make 
a great many mistakes about what your wife 
thinks of both yourself and other people. 
There, I hear a ring : that will be the doctor; " 
and she hurried downstairs. 

When the surgeon saw his patient, he pro- 
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nounced the wound looking well, the cau- 
terizing thoroughly done, and further declared 
there had been several alarms of mad dogs, all 
of which had turned out harmless animals. 
He believed the bite would result in nothing 
more than a slight scar. 

Meanwhile Colonel St. John had returned, 
having met Langley, and hearing of the 
accident from him, immediately despatched 
a soldier servant to discover what had become 
of the dog. He was listening to Sir Ashton's 
account of the affair, when Mrs. St. John 
joined them. Piers was saying, for about the 
twentieth time, " I cannot imagine what 
made Geraldine do such a reckless thing," 
when Gertrude exclaimed — 

" I can. Charlie, don't you remember the 
day after Geraldine came to us, when Major 
Thurlow dined here, and we were talking of 
mad dogs, he said if a dog bit a person 
it always went on and never hurt any one 
else near? Of course, dear Jerry thought to 
save somebody else ; and I don't think it was 
Eeginald Langley," she said, smiling at Sir 
Ashton. 

The latter' s face flushed with a sudden idea 
as she spoke, and he made a hasty step to the 
door, then stopped. Gertrude saw his hesita- 
tion, and said- — 
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" I am going to see how Geraldine is. 
Won't you come too ? " 

He followed her quickly. Outside the door 
she stopped. 

" Sir Ashton, please don't think I am inter- 
fering. Though I know so little of you, 
Geraldine is like my sister; and somehow I 
don't think you understand each other. I 
know she fancies you are not fond of her ; and 
don't you often think she doesn't care for 
you ? Now, I know she does care," Gertrude 
went on, seeing she had hit her mark ; " and, 
surely, after to-day, you must see it too. 
Only, don't go and believe her if she says she 
doesn't. Don't you know, Sir Ashton," Mrs. 
St. John continued, smiling at his puzzled 
face, " that women often say they don't care, 
just to hide how much they do ? Geraldine 
is rather given to that. There, I have said 
m y sa y 5 I b^g your pardon if you haven't liked 
it. And, now, I am not going any further. 
Please ask from me what she will have for 
dinner. Go straight in, and see what she will 
say to you ; " and she held out her hand. 

" Thank you, Mrs. St. John," was all Piers 
said, as he shook the offered hand ; then, with 
a very pleased face, mounted the stairs. 

A knock sounded at Geraldine's door. 
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" Come in," she said, thinking it was more 
tea or toast, or something Mrs. St. John had 
sent. 

In walked Sir Ashton ; came straight to the 
sofa, and, clasping his arms round her, kissed 
her three or four times ; then, pulling a chair 
closer, sat down, still holding her hand, and 
gave her another kiss, observing coolly — 

" It's no use saying you don't love me, for I 
know you do. I know exactly why you nearly 
killed yourself to-day, and I'll take very good 
care you never do it again. For you belong 
to me now, and it isn't a scrap of good you're 
saying you don't, for I shan't believe you." 

He stopped her as she was beginning to 
speak with another kiss ; then he held her 
small face between his two hands, and said — 

" Jerry, look me full in the face, and say 
you don't love me." 

" What's the good of my saying so, if you 
won't believe me ? " she whispered, pulling her 
face away, and nestling it on his shoulder. 

" My darling little wife ! " he exclaimed, 
drawing her closer still. " I wonder what you 
really think of me ? ' ' 

" Shall I show you ? " Geraldine answered; 
and, standing up, she put her two hands round 
his neck, and gave him a kiss, for the first 
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time since their ill-omened wedding-day ; and 
with that kiss ended all Ashton Piers' matri- 
monial troubles. 

When Mrs. St. John came to the door in 
her dinner dress, both husband and wife ex- 
claimed they could not believe it was so late. 
Finding Piers not inclined to move, Gertrude 
suggested he should dine with Geraldine, 
instead of doing so herself, and departed to 
tell her own husband for the first time, over 
their Ute-a-ttte dinner, how Sir Ashton and 
his wife had quarrelled, and made it all up that 
day ; while he imparted to her the pleasant 
information that the supposed mad dog had 
turned out to be a regimental pet, and per- 
fectly harmless, only teazed by a crowd of 
roughs till it was almost frantic. 

When Gertrude returned an hour later, she 
found the reconciled husband and wife had 
been discussing the letter that had caused all 
their unhappiness. 

" I have so often wondered who sent me 
that letter, Ashton," observed Geraldine. 

" I can tell you," he answered. " I made a 
point of finding out, long ago. It was Clarissa 
Blu'ster." 

" Surely not ! Why, how could she get 
hold of it ? " 
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" In this way ; the day Vernon received it 
he happened to be at Bishopsgate station in 
town, and must have dropped the letter out of 
his pocket on the platform. By a curious 
chance, Witney, the Wrinkleburgh grocer 
you disliked so much, happened to be at the 
station, and picked it up; and, seeing Lady 
Geraldine Everley's name in the letter, put it 
in his pocket. It appears he showed it to 
Clarissa Blu'ster, and she persuaded him to 
give it to her. She never said a word about it 
to any one, for fear of it getting round to me 
that she had it. She kept it in silence all the 
weeks before we were married, on purpose to 
do a piece of diabolical mischief by sending it 
to you on our wedding-day. What are you 
looking so grave about, Jerry? You don't 
surely care about that letter now ! " 

"No; but, Ashton, I was thinking how 
terribly the Blu'sters do hate me, and yet 
I never did them any harm." 

" My darling, it is the enmity the evil 
always bear to the good;— the natural animosity 
of darkness to light." * 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

TOM MILLS'S REVENGE. 

" Deem'st thou that no honour liveth, 
Save in haughty breasts like thine ? 
Think'st thou men, like hounds in spirit, 
At such blows but wince and whine 1 " 

A Legend of Mull. — The Marquis of Lorne. 

Six months had passed since Sir Ashton Piers 
and his wife took their almost triumphal de- 
parture from Coalhaven, when, one November 
afternoon, Tom Mills walked wearily home 
from his day's toil as head porter at Milton 
station, and entered the small, pretentious- 
looking villa-cottage that called him master. 
Little, in truth, was he master of anything 
therein; still less had it been his will that 
chose the house. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Mills began life to- 
gether on their marriage, Eosa declared she 
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would have no house — not she — to bother and 
look after. " Genteel lodgings " in the nearest 
town was what she expected. She cared 
nothing that her husband would have to walk 
more than a mile to his work every morning. 
She objected to being the wife of a railway 
porter, though he was second in command at 
the station. She urged Tom to give his work 
up, and set up a shop — she had sufficient 
money, she declared, to begin with. Eosa 
carefully avoided letting her husband know 
anything of the eighty pounds a year that the 
investment of Mr. Grey's two thousand brought 
her in, and which she received privately 
through her mother's hands. She represented 
to him that the two or three hundred pounds 
she owned to possessing had come to her 
partly from an aunt, partly by her own savings, 
and partly from handsome presents of money 
given her by the Grey family. 

Tom sometimes wondered how it was that 
his wages could supply so many luxuries and 
all Eosa's new dresses; but finding his wife 
did not run into debt, and that their small bil^ 
were paid regularly, he troubled himself no 
more, thinking what a wonderful manager his 
little wife was. 

Tom was still, after fourteen months of 
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matrimony, as devoted as ever to his wife ; 
but he had found out long before that his love 
was by no means proportionately returned. 
Rosa never even made a pretence of much 
affection, treating her husband from the first 
as a person necessarily obliged to go her way 
and work for and wait upon her. She de- 
spised him, and took little pains to conceal her 
contempt. From the early days of her married 
life, she spent most of her time among her 
friends, laughing and gossiping. Continually 
was she out all day pleasuring, and never 
troubled herself to ask Tom to accompany her. 
Her pretty face, flirting manners, and dress 
above her station, found numerous admirers, 
and, having always money at command, she 
became a sort of little queen among her 
neighbours, numbering among her friends 
several small farmers and their wives. 

Tom did not like this ; but, finding his 
wife always sullen and discontented if kept at 
home, he left off objecting to the amusement 
which was the only thing that made her 
ljp/ppy. And so the months glided on, and 
a little son was born — some time before it was 
expected, as Rosa and Mrs. Thompson in- 
formed the father. 

Just before this event took place, Eosa had 
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insisted upon changing their lodgings for a 
new staring house, built more like a child's 
plaything than a cottage — very tiny, but all 
gables and pinnacles — the last design of a 
young builder, a great friend of Mrs. Mills. 
Tom objected to both the house and its 
situation, and strongly urged taking a nice 
substantial cottage close to the station; but 
Eosa declared the constant noise of the trains 
would kill her, to which Tom answered, the 
steam mill close to the villa made more noise. 
But, as usual, he gave in, and took upon 
himself all the trouble of the move. And 
very glad was honest Mills to settle his 
belongings comfortably before the little baby 
arrived. 

Upon this son Tom concentrated all the 
affection Eosa had disdained. The child was 
never out of his father's thoughts. Every 
moment he could spare he was nursing or 
watching baby. Despite his hard work, during 
the dinner hour up from the station would 
tramp Mills, just to have a look at his darling. 
The only harsh words Tom ever spoke to his 
wife were occasioned by her neglect of the 
baby. 

As careless and cold a mother was Eosa 
as Tom was an affectionate father. She 
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would take neither trouble nor care for the 
child ; and directly she was well enough, she 
resumed her old habit of being out most of the 
day, leaving the baby to be looked after by 
a little workhouse girl that was kept ; for Mrs. 
Mills would neither cook, nor dust the house 
herself. 

Tom, as I said before, came wearily from 
the station one chill November evening. As 
he opened the back door, he heard the baby 
crying. Into the parlour he almost ran, 
and found child and cradle on the floor ; the 
cradle upset, and the baby sprawling on its 
back, wailing loudly. The fire was gone out, 
fortunately, or the overturned bed-clothes, 
lying about the fender, might have caught 
fire. 

To snatch up the boy and hush his cries 
was Tom's first action. Then angrily he 
called to the servant, and, receiving no 
answer, strode, the baby in his arms, into 
the kitchen. No one was there ; no prepara- 
tions for tea — nothing comfortable. With his 
own hands he got out the cups, cut bread and 
butter, and laid out the tea-table, when the 
girl came running back, meaning to get home 
before her master. 

She had just stepped out for a minute, 
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she explained volubly, and could not under- 
stand how the baby had fallen on the floor; 
he must, she declared, have turned over the 
cradle himself. The truth was that, having 
rocked him to sleep, she was in such a hurry 
to go out, her petticoats caught the cradle 
rocker and upset it. Never looking behind 
her, she ran out of the back door, and did not 
come back until, discovering how late it was, 
she rushed panting into the kitchen, to find 
her master for once in a violent rage. His 
child's danger had roused Tom as he had 
never been roused before ; and when, some 
two hours later, his wife came in, she expe- 
rienced for the first time in her life what her 
husband's temper could be. 

Exasperated at the neglect, and dreading 
the consequences of such conduct in the 
future, Tom spoke sharply. Eosa was in no 
patient mood ; the day had been to her a 
succession of little mishaps. The young 
farmer for whose company she had planned 
the expedition to York had disappointed her 
by not appearing ; then she had missed the 
train, and had to drive back in a cart, had 
been drenched by a heavy shower, and finally 
been obliged, by the horse losing a shoe, to 
walk four miles. Wet and tired, vexed and 
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cross, she was little inclined to bear gently 
her husband's unusual reproof. 

Hot words followed, till Eosa sat down to 
her tea, refusing to speak another word ; and 
no more would she speak. Directly she had 
eaten what she wanted, she took up a candle, 
and, unheeding either husband or child, went 
to bed ; and neither word nor look would she 
bestow on Tom, though he tenderly took up 
the baby, fed it with a spoon, and carried it, 
cradle and all, to its mother's bedside. 

The next morning, Tom, anxious to make 
it up with his wife, ventured upon as much 
of a joke as his sober nature was capable of. 
When Eosa came downstairs, she found in the 
middle of the parlour, placed on a mat, that 
it might not spoil the carpet, a large black 
kitchen kettle. As she exclaimed, " What is 
that there for ? " her husband looked up from 
his breakfast and smiled. 

" That's just as you looked last night, my 
lass," he said, pointing to the kettle — " as 
black and cross as that there; though you 
can look as bright and shiny as the fine 
copper one we uses on grand tea-party nights." 

At most times Eosa would have laughed at 
the grimy joke ; this morning she was far 
more cross than she had been the evening 
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before. Had she not lain awake half the 
night, brooding, over her husband's harsh 
words ? What business had he to find fault 
with her ? was she not far too good for him ? 
and then she fell to thinking how much better 
she might have done had she not married 
Tom. Often and often had she said this to 
herself before, but now it came with double 
force. She hated Tom; she hated herself; 
she hated everybody ! 

In this mood she dressed and came down- 
stairs, when her husband's joke, coming upon 
her gloomy thoughts, made her still more 
savage. Nor would she vouchsafe any ac- 
knowledgment of Tom's joke; she simply took 
up the kettle, carried it into the kitchen, and 
sat down to breakfast without speaking a word. 

Eosa's sulky fits were unfortunately of such 
frequent occurrence that her husband was 
quite accustomed to take no heed of them. 
Now he went on, as if hardly conscious of 
her silence — 

"Maybe I'll bring you in a partridge for 
supper to-night. I bought a gun of Jim 
Wright the day before yesterday; nay, I 
believe it was the day before that, for I know 
it was the same day that I had words with 
Sir Ashton Piers." 
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" What did you have words about ? You're 
always quarrelling with somebody," was his 
wife's amiable rejoinder. 

"■Nay, that I'm not! I never had a row 
with any gentleman afore I was took up and 
punished unjustly. The magistrates was un- 
common hard on a fellow as never poached 
afore, and Sir Ashton were the worst, and said 
as it was a disgrace for a decent man to steal. 
Steal, indeed ! As if poaching was stealing. 
Haven't we a right to the wild birds as flies 
about? These game laws is a shame, and 
won't stand long — see if they do. Anyhow, 
says I, as I goes away from the court-house, 
1 You'll live to repent this, Sir Ashton.' And 
Wright, he heard me, and says he, ' No speak- 
ing evil of dignities.' 

" ' Dignities ! ' says I ; ' a set of sloven-pated 
fools, as knows neither law nor justice.' I 
were wrath then, and spoke fiercer nor I think 
now; leastways, I don't know as Sir Ashton 
meant much harm, but he spoke uncommon 
hard, and said as he'd put me in prison as 
sure as fate if ever I was up again. Says I, 
i Take care o' your own fate ; ' for I were a 
bit riled, and answered rough-like. And on 
Friday, when I met him near Bishop's Wood, 
I remembered as he'd been hard upon me, and 
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I suppose I looked black at Mm, for he says 
to me, * You're after game again, my fine 
fellow ; ' and I says, * I aren't after no harm — 
mind your own business ; ' and he gets riled, 
and threatened he'd give me a touch of prison 
to cool my blood, next time I was took up. 
' Mind I don't give you a touch of something 
to cool yourn,' I shouts, angry-like. Not as 
I'd really hurt a hair of his head, for they say 
he's a good-hearted gentleman as ever lived, 
only a bit free with his tongue. Well, I 
hadn't gone a hundred yards afore I met 
Parks. Says he, l You've never been near 
them two fields as I give you leave to shoot 
over, close to the station.' I says, 1 1 haven't 
got no gun just now, Mr. Parks, but I means 
to get one.' And that very night, as I come 
home, I saw Jim Wright standing at his. door 
cleaning a gun. He says to me as he wanted 
to sell it, and I bought it straight off and took 
it down to the station to be ready next morn- 
ing. Howsomever, I haven't used it yet, for 
one day a goods train came in just as I was 
a-getting ready to start; and yesterday a 
special came the same time. But I mean to 
have a try to-day ; we'll have something nice 
to supper." « 

" They'll say you're poaching, and you'll be 
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taken up again," said Eosa, inclined to be 
dissatisfied with anything her husband pro- 
posed. 

" I'll not be took up. Didn't old Parks tell 
me, a year ago, as I might shoot, if I liked, on 
his marshes ? I'm not a-going where I ought 
not this time ; and if it were poaching, I don't 
suppose as you'll mind eating of the birds, 
whether it's poaching or not, my lass." 

"I wish you wouldn't call me ' lass.' I hate 
the word ! I never heard any one use such 
words as you do." 

"I dare say not the fine gentleman as you 
went with yesterday to York," he retorted. 

Now, though he did not know it, this was- 
the most aggravating thing he could say to 
Eosa. Disappointed as she had been the day 
before, she thought he meant to taunt her 
with her admirer's neglect. Her eyes flashed, 
her hands clenched, and she exclaimed pas- 
sionately — 

" I'll go away to-day and never come back, 
see if I don't ! " 

" You'll do no such thing ! " exclaimed Tom, 
angry in his turn ; " you'll stay and look after 
the child. Do you think I'm going to have 
that blessed babe burnt to death while you 
are gadding about, you unnatural mother ? " 
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" I'll not stay here for a dozen children," 
she cried. " You make such a fuss about that 
brat — it's absurd." 

" Why shouldn't I make a fuss about my 
own flesh and blood ? Isn't it my own child ? " 
he retorted. 

"Don't be too sure of that," she cried, 
beside herself with passion, little heeding 
what she said. " I'd be ashamed, if I was you, 
to be so fond of a child as has nothing to do 
with you." 

The ghastly change in Mills's face frightened 
his wife, as he strode across the room and 
shook her violently by the shoulder. 

" Answer me this minute, woman ! What 
do you mean ? " 

" Nothing," she panted. " I didn't mean it, 
Tom ; don't kiU me ! " 

"You did mean it! " he screamed, fixing his 
eyes on her guilty, frightened face. " Speak 
the truth this instant, or I'll shake the life out 
of you." 

Trembling, terrified Eosa could invent no 
fresh story — had no presence of mind to make 
up any excuse to put him off. He shook hex 
shoulder till she screamed with pain, and she 
sobbed out an incoherent confession. Wild 
and broken as it was, he gathered the truth at 
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last — the truth that Eosa had promised Caro- 
line Grey to tell him months ago. 

Mills's face was dark and cold, and he did 
not speak when his wife ended her confession. 
When she implored him to forgive her, he 
only pushed her away, and walked across the 
room, took his cap, and went quickly down to 
the station. * 

All that day he was moody and silent, never 
speaking to his fellow porters. They thought 
little of it at the time — " Mills was always a 
quiet fellow." They had fearful cause after- 
wards to remember every action of his that 
November day. 

There was more than the usual bustle when 
the train from London to York came up, at 
twelve o'clock. A large shooting party was 
expected at Sir Harry Grantham's, and already 
a four-in-hand break for the guests, and two 
dog-carts for servants and luggage, had driven 
up, awaiting the train. It steamed up, and 
out stepped a dozen men bound for Grantham. 
The last to alight was Alfred Grey : a word 
and a smile had he for every one of the 
officious porters who bustled up, for did he 
not know them all well ? 

" Halloo, Mills ! " he cried, nonchalant and 
lordly, "how are you? Take my traps into 
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the station-master's room ; I've got a note to 
write ; then you can come and talk. Tell 
me how your pretty wife is, and about the 
brat — I hear you've got one ; Miss Grey will 
be sure to ask me about you when I go back. 
You can put my gun-case into a dog-cart, and 
I'll drive myself. I shall not be ten minutes;" 
and, waving his hand to the other gentlemen 
to start in the break, Grey disappeared into 
the station-master's private room. 

A wild look of savage rage lighted Mills's 
face as he looked at the handsome, high-born 
gentleman in his well-made grey suit. There 
stood before him the destroyer of his happi- 
ness ; the man in all the world he hated most 
— and on this day, too — as it were given to his 
vengeance. His wrongs, his cruel wrongs, 
swelled in Mills's breast, till he grew mad, 
horribly mad, that dark day. If he had only 
had a few days' time, a space to look his 
disgrace in the face and bear it like a man, 
he never would have done it ; but this hour 
the terrible temptation was too strong. He 
gave another wild, passionate look at his 
enemy, and turned quickly into a railway 
store-room. 

Ten minutes later, a slouching figure, with 
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a loaded gun in hand, stole round to the open 
window of the master's private room. Close 
to the window, at a. desk, with his back to the 
light, sat a tall, light-haired man in a grey 
shooting-coat. Cautiously the iron barrel was 
advanced, till it almost touched the fair hair ; 
then a loud report rung through the station. 
The sitter sprang wildly into the air, and fell 
on his face — a corpse ! 

Into the room poured the startled porters. 
They saw the figure lying on the ground ; 
they saw the murderer, Mills, standing with 
the smoking gun in his hand, staring at his 
victim. Tom spoke not a word in answer to 
the hurried questions the horrified porters 
gasped out. He made no effort to free him- 
self when one of them seized his arm ; he 
never tried to escape ; he stood just as he 
was, without moving a muscle of his savage, 
stern face. 

When they raised the fallen man, and, 
feeling his heart, pronounced him to be stone 
dead, an awful smile of triumph came into 
Mills's face. He made a step forward, and 
looked full into the ghastly white face ; then, 
with a fearfully wild scream, the murderer 
threw up his hands. 

4 ' Good God! what have I done?" he 
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shouted, and staggered back against the wall 
as insensible for the moment as the victim of 
his terrible mistake ; for the white, fixed face 
of the murdered man, with his grey eyes 
staring wildly up into the leaden sky, and his 
hair dabbled in blood, was not the face of 
Alfred Grey. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

" To the path that the sleeper goeth, 
To the sun beyond the sun. 
To the field that no man knoweth, 
They were gathered one by one." 

Alfred Grey announced his intention of going 
to Grantham, and remaining there while 
Caroline paid a visit to Mrs. St. John. 
Dinorlan would be dreadfully dull without 
either of them, he thought; for between 
Mr. Grey and his son existed little inward 
sympathy, their characters and feelings being 
so opposite. Always good friends, hardly an 
angry word had ever passed between the two, 
yet the father refrained fro.m talking to his 
son of his own charitable or philanthropic 
plans, whil© Alfred instinctively felt that his 
good looks, his selfish carelessness, and his 
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habit of thinking of no one except himself, 
found more favour with Caroline than with 
his father. Alfred was the future head of the 
family, the " Grey of Breffhy," and that, to 
Caroline, covered all his sins, and excused his 
selfishness. Of course, he thought much of 
himself in his position : did not she think 
a great deal of him ? 

Caroline never could or would see both 
sides of a question that affected her elder 
brother ; she obstinately rejected all argument 
against any project that promised success, or 
even immunity from evil, for Alfred.. She 
acted in this way now, when, within a week of 
her arrival at Coalhaven, he startled his sisters 
by appearing suddenly one evening about ten 
o'clock. 

Caroline Grey and Mrs. St. John were 
sitting together in the latter' s drawing-room, 
Colonel St. John being away on a tour, in- 
specting the county Yeomanry, when a hansom 
drove to the door, and Alfred Grey appeared. 

To Mrs. St. John's expressions of surprise 
he gave no answer, but kissed his sisters ; and 
closing the door carefully behind him, as if to 
shut out a chance of listeners, asked — 

i ' Have you heard ? " 

i i What ! is it about Charlie ? ' ' cried Gertrude, 
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horrified at the thought of her husband, per- 
haps thrown from his horse and killed. 

" Charlie 1 of course not. How should I 
know anything about him? I have come 
straight from Yorkshire." 

" Tell us what you mean ; we have heard 
nothing." 

" Tom Mills has gone and murdered — whom 
do you think ? " 

" Good gracious ! Imagine Tom Mills kill- 
ing any one ! How horrible ! I can hardly 
believe it," exclaimed Gertrude. 

" I tell you he shot him dead — the revenge- 
ful brute ! " 

" But who ? " asked the sisters, breathlessly. 

" Why, Sir Ashton Piers." 

" Geraldine's husband ! How terrible ! What 
did she do, poor darling ? Alfred, tell me all 
you know, and don't go beating about like 
this." 

"Well, you needn't be cross with me — I'm 
sorry enough. I was at Milton station, going 
to shoot at Grantham, and had not driven 
away a quarter of an hour, when a man came 
tearing after us as hard as his horse could go. 
He shouted to the Grantham groom, asking if 
he knew whether Dr. Sharp was at home, for 
a porter at the station had shot Sir Ashton 

VOL. III. & 
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Piers. Of course, I drove back, and found it 
was true enough ; for there he was, as dead as 
a door nail, and the murderer turned out to be 
Mills." 

"Was Geraldine there ?" asked Gertrude, 
in an. awe-struck voice. 

" No. Piers was going to shoot somewhere 
or other, and must have travelled by the same 
train as I did from Doncaster, though I never 
saw him. He got out at Milton to send a tele- 
gram, and was writing it in the station- 
master's room when Mills shot him. When I 
got back to the station there was nothing to 
be done but take the body home, and no one 
to give directions but myself; so I ordered an 
express to be put on, and I and the doctor 
and a couple of porters took it to Doncaster. 
There they all stopped, while I went to Piers 
Court and broke the news to Lady Geral- 
dine.' ' 

"You did! Oh, Alfred, that was good of 
you!" 

" Ahem ! Of course, it was good. Was I 
going to lose my chance of a rich widow? 
For it came out afterwards Piers has left her 
everything, Piers Court and thirty thousand 
a year, while only a paltry ten thousand goes 
with the title to a cousin." 
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"Was she dreadfully distressed?" asked 
Gertrude, upon whom Alfred's light tone 
grated painfully. 

"Well, she wasn't pleased; what could you 
expect ? Don't women always think it neces- 
sary to pretend that they are sorry for their 
husbands, though they mayn't all leave 
fortunes to the happy or unhappy widows." 

"Alfred, how heartlessly you talk! Tell us 
facts, not your horrid notions." This was 
Caroline's rejoinder. 

" All right," he said, neither put out at the 
rebuke nor concerned at the dismal subject. 
"Well, I asked to see Lady Geraldine, and 
I explained as well as I could that an accident 
had happened. She did not understand for 
some time that it concerned her husband ; at 
last I got it all out, and that he was dead. I 
had to speak plainly, for she seemed not to 
understand hints. When she did take it in 
she grew as red as fire, and then ghastly white 
and rigid. She spoke in such a queer, harsh 
voice-^-' Where is he ? ' and when I said, * At 
Doncaster station,' she walked out of the 
room and actually down the carriage road just 
as she was. She would not attend one bit 
when I tried to stop her, but went walking 
on, like a living stone, straight to the lodge- 
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gates and out on to the road, with myself and 

half a dozen gaping fools of servants following 

her ; but, luckily, we hadn't gone far before 

we met the people bringing the body. She 

got into the carriage, where it was laid in a 

rough coffin, the only thing to be obtained at 

Milton, and I declare she never spoke a word, 

but put both her hands into his cold ones ; and 

there she sat, till we got back to Piers Court. 

Quite unassisted she left the carriage, and 

signed to the people to carry him straight up 

to his own room, and she followed. She was 

perfectly quiet, and gave orders and answered 

questions, but we could not get her to stir from 

the room where he was laid. They telegraphed 

for Lord Everingham, and I stayed till he 

arrived. Then I came off here, for he and I 

both thought if Gertrude would go to her, she 

could take care of her better than any one 

else." 

" Of course, I will go directly," said Mrs. 
St. John, rising as if to start that instant. 

" You cannot go till to-morrow morning. I 
settled it all, and told Lord Everingham when 
to expect us, and I said if you could not go I 
would return directly. They want some one 
there, for old Everingham does not seem even 
decently sorry, now he has seen the will. I 
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shall go with you, Gertrude; I may as well 
be attentive. Lady Geraldine was always a 
prince favourite of mine ; who knows what may 
happen ? I should be glad enough of some of 
the thousands he has left so generously: no 
conditions ; no reduction if she marries again ; 
just everything — to do what she likes with. 
Piers was a good fellow, though I detested 
him once." 

"Don't talk like that," cried Gertrude, 
unable to repress disgust at her brother's un- 
feeling selfishness. " Tell us of Mills. What 
could induce him to do such a deed? You 
spoke of revenge ; I did not know that he and 
poor Sir Ashton had ever seen each other." 

" Oh yes ! Tom has been taken up twice 
before Sir Ashton for poaching, and the last 
time was fined heavily; and Piers, as chair- 
man, inflicted the fine, and gave him a long 
lecture too. People say in revenge for that he 
shot him; and mind, Gertrude, you say you 
think so too. Mills was always a bad temper ; 
it is well all the world should believe that. I 
hope and trust the jury will take that view ; 
for I say, Carrie " (he turned to the elder 
sister), "the awkward part of the thing is that 
Mills meant to shoot me, and only killed the 
other poor fellow by mistake." 
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" Surely not ?" cried Gertrude, starting from 
her chair. 

" Now, Gertrude, don't make a row. I tell 
you he did. I suppose he found out about 
the money ; or that infernal child ; or Eosa, 
like a little fool, confessed; for she told me 
herself that Tom meant to murder me, and 
he's awfully done that he hashed the other 
man instead." 

" Surely your name will not be mixed up 
in a murder?" exclaimed Caroline. "What 
will they do to poor Tom ? " cried Gertrude, 
both at the same time. Alfred answered the 
question that concerned him most. 

" My name appearing is just what we must 
try and avoid. I sent Eosa to see Mills in 
prison, and she tells me he has promised her 
not to say a word about me. She told him it 
would kill her if people knew what she had 
done. She implored him to save her name, 
if she must be pointed at as a murderer's wife, 
surely that was hard enough to bear, without 
. his tongue bringing more shame upon her. It 
was very neatly put. I believe, Rosa, with a 
little more education, would make a splendid 
actress. Mills is so horrified at his un- 
fortunate mistake that his anger is quite gone. 
He was very affectionate and loving to Eosa, 
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I imagine. She said he actually asked her to 
forgive him, and think kindly of him. I'm 
sure I'll think kindly .of him, if he'll only hold 
his tongue and die quietly." 

" Die ! " echoed Gertrude ; "but they won't 
hang him ? ' ' 

" Of course they will ; there isn't a chance 
of anything else. It was a cold-blooded mur- 
der, and clemency is out of fashion just now." 

" Oh, Alfred, you must save him ! If the 
jury knew what provocation he had ; suppose 
they heard why he disliked you — that would 
save his life." 

"I shan't suppose any such nonsense. They 
are never likely to hear. Do you imagine I 
am going to make myself a world's talk? — 
pictures of Captain Grey in the illustrated 
police reports, and all that. I only did what 
hundreds of young men do, and think no 
harm of it. Is it my fault that Mills has 
turned out a murderer ? " 

" Tom must not die ! " reiterated Gertrude. 
" If he is hung, you will have murdered him as 
much as he murdered poor Sir Ashton. You 
must save him, Alfred, or we shall " 

In her excitement, she had forgotten Geral- 
dine and her sorrow, and thought only of 
Mills's fate. . 
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" What do you mean ? " cried both Alfred 
and Caroline. 

"Alfred, you know if the jury were told 
that Tom was only revenging his wife, as 
many men would do, they would recommend 
him to mercy, and he would only be im- 
prisoned for life. If you will not speak, I 
shall go and tell it all." 

"Are you mad?" exclaimed Grey, look- 
ing at his sister in astonishment. "Do you 
suppose any of us will let you go to make an 
exhibition of yourself like that, and publicly 
denounce your brother? Do you consider it 
a nice tale for a lady to tell ? " 

" No ; but you were not ashamed to do it, 
and it is cowardly and wicked to let poor Tom 
be hung for your fault." 

Here Caroline's voice broke in — 

" Gertrude did not think. I am sure she 
will see she cannot expose you ; and imagine 
what poor Geraldine would suffer ! Gertrude 
dear, yours is a wild, generous project, but 
not a practical one. How can you attend 
the trial ? Besides, in what character would 
you go? You are no witness of anything; 
and Alfred and Eosa could, if they chose, 
deny the whole." 

" But he would not, surely ? " 
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"He would, I can tell you," interrupted 
Grey. 

" Alfred, you're a wretch ! Oh, I don't 
know what you are ! A coward, and you want 
to be a murderer and " 

"What next, I wonder ?" ejaculated Grey, 
sarcastically. 

" Gertrude dear, you do not mean what you 
say. Alfred has been very wrong, I say, very 
wicked ; but ' ' 

"I tell you what it is," interrupted Grey, 
now in a regular passion, " you two would 
drive a fellow mad with your absurdity. I 
won't stay here to be bullied by a parcel of 
foolish women. I've done no particular harm. 
I'm not one of your saints, that always have 
their Bible in their hands, and do double 
harm behind it. I don't pretend to be better 
than other men. Of course, I made a fool of 
myself about Eosa; but that's all over, and 
I am not going to have it raked up. As for 
Gertrude telling such a tale, and setting 
Geraldine Piers against me, just when she 
might be taken by my kindness about this 
affair, she'd be mad to think of it, unless 
she wants to get Geraldine for her dear 
cousin and St. John's pet officer — that fool, 
Langley. And, Caroline, I should think you, 
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at least, have regard enough for our family 
name not to set all England talking about 
a Grey of Breffiiy." 

So saying, Alfred Grey walked impatiently 
out of the room; and they heard him ask 
a servant which was his bedroom, and close 
the door with a bang that told plainly he 
would admit no more discussion that night. 

Earnestly the sisters talked of this terrible 
affair ; Gertrude strong in her determination 
to let the truth be known in some way, she 
hardly knew in what — there was the difficulty. 
She declared it cruel and dishonourable to be 
silent. " Let people say what they like ; what 
does it matter ? We shall be guilty of Tom's 
death if we do not interfere," she urged over 
and over again. 

But to Caroline such interference was 
dreadful. It was a terrible decision to be 
obliged to make, but there were many 
interests to be considered. Poor Geraldine 
Piers, so sadly widowed, would be doubly 
distressed at such a painful raking up of their 
family history ; while to compel her to look 
upon her dead husband as a victim to Alfred's 
sins was to put an insurmountable barrier 
between her and any of the Greys, hitherto 
Jier dearest friends. Vehemently Gertrude 
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declared it was a fresh sin on her brother's 
part to dream of marrying the widow; pas- 
sionately she repeated that, rather than allow 
that, she would tell Geraldine the whole. 
Caroline soothed her sister's excitement, and 
argued that Geraldine would never accept 
Alfred, so they need not discuss that. 

Far into the night they talked, coming to 
no conclusion, except that they would both 
go to Piers Court the next day. 

Before breakfast Alfred had a long conver- 
sation with Caroline, and knowing exactly 
how to touch her prejudices, his arguments 
struck home with extreme force ; and she in 
her turn persuaded Gertrude, not indeed to 
think her way — she could not do that; the 
right course to pursue was before Gertrude too 
plainly to allow of that — but to be silent. Ger- 
trude hesitated how to act ; there was no one 
to whom she could apply. It would be fatal to 
confide the truth to any one save her husband, 
and she shrank from telling him of Alfred's 
cowardly meanness in sheltering himself, and 
caring nothing that another had suffered in 
his stead ; and, being ignorant of the routine 
of criminal trials, Mrs. St. John was, perforce, 
compelled to let things take their course. 

Arrived at Piers Court, the sisters found 
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the funeral arrangements fixed, and nothing 
remaining to he done ; consequently they set 
themselves to the task of comforting the 
widow. This Gertrude could do well ; and poor 
Geraldine clung to her, followed her directions 
implicitly, and could not bear to be left alone. 
In attending to her, Gertrude thought less of 
Tom Mills ; his name could not be mentioned 
before his victim's widow ; and directly after 
the funeral, Lord Everingham and Caroline 
insisted that Geraldine should go away for 
complete change of scene, and Mrs. St. John 
naturally went with her. 

So little appeared Geraldine able to do with- 
out her friend, that Gertrude could not find 
time to see Eosa without mentioning the sub- 
ject before the widow, which she would not do. 
Instead, she wrote one vehement appeal to 
Bosa, promising to help and support her, if 
she would only speak the truth and save her 
husband. But Eosa, caring nothing for Tom, 
and trusting far more to Alfred Grey's lavish 
promises than to Gertrude's grave words, 
threw the letter into the fire, and by another 
visit to Tom's prison strengthened his gloomy 
determination to bear his fate in silence. 

Poor Tom ! Despite that one murderous 
deed, there was the making of a hero in his 
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strong, silent nature. Eemorsefully penitent 
for his passionate rage, he looked upon the 
deadly mistake as the punishment he de- 
served, and patiently and silently prepared 
for the doom he had determined not to avert 
by the only words that could save his life. 
He owed it to his poor Eosa, he said to 
himself over and over again. The horror he 
felt for the death of the man who had never 
done him harm had driven away all anger. 
His old love for his wife returned; and for 
her, to save her, to atone to her for this 
misery he had brought upon her — first by his 
unfortunate marriage, then by this awful deed 
— for her sake he would die bravely and 
silently. 

Gertrude's letter did no good, and she 
despairingly felt she could do no more. One 
thing she tried hard to insist upon, and that 
was that Geraldine Piers should eventually 
be told, for " then she can never marry 
Alfred," Gertrude said. 

" But that is just why she must not hear a 
word about it," exclaimed Caroline. 

Gertrude's face flushed impatiently. 

" Geraldine's husband shall never be a 
coward and a murderer ! " she cried passion- 
ately. " I can't help it, Carrie ; I shall never 
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like Alfred again — I cannot. He is as bad, 
and worse than Mrs. Blu'ster. She murders 
people's souls, and Alfred lets a man's body 
be murdered." 

Caroline, saw it would be of no use to argue 
the point. She, too, was disgusted at her 
brother's conduct ; yet he was a Grey — and 
she would not allow, even to Jierself, that her 
idol was fallen. She talked and tried to 
persuade ; and at last Gertrude promised that 
she would not tell her friend unless Alfred 
actually proposed to Geraldine; and Grey, 
thinking, "Anything for a quiet life," readily 
promised that he never would make love to 
the wealthy widow, contenting himself with 
knowing that at any time he could break such 
an absurd promise, if Gertrude was safely out 
of the way. 

Tom Mills's trial came on. Nothing could 
be clearer than the evidence. There were the 
two previous charges against the prisoner for 
poaching : there was the reprimand the first 
time, the heavy fine the second ; the threats 
uttered by Mills ; his meeting with Sir Ashton 
at Bishop's Wood ; the angry words that 
passed between them ; the gun purchased that 
same evening, taken down to the station, and 
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never used till it was brought from its hiding- 
place to fire the fatal shot. To no purpose 
did Farmer Parks explain that he had given 
the prisoner leave to shoot over his land, for 
the permission was given a year before, and 
had never been used. This only strengthened 
the case for the prosecution, and rival lawyers 
blamed the prisoner's counsel for calling this 
witness. 

In prison Tom's conduct had been exem- 
plary ; but he was not one of those criminals 
who excite public sympathy. Eeserved and 
quiet, he would not talk over his case ; only 
to the chaplain he confessed his remorse and 
horror at his own deed, and confessed, too, 
that the baronet had been shot in mistake for 
another ; but who that other was he would not 
say, and resolutely refused to answer when 
the chaplain, anxious to afford the prisoner 
every excuse, asked questions, hoping to gain 
a clue which a lawyer might follow out. 

No; Mills remained firm. In this spirit 
he stood in the dock ; and he thus cut away 
from his counsel the only chance of gaining a 
recommendation to mercy. 

" A cold-blooded murder, a dastardly re- 
venge for a just reproof, a life taken for a few 
sharp words and a fine of thirty shillings — a 
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more hardened, dangerous criminal has never 
been tried," said the judge, when, assuming 
the fatal black cap, he pronounced upon the 
prisoner the dread sentence of the law, and 
with solemn earnestness forbade the con- 
demned man to build on any hope of reprieve : 
"As sure as the sun shines above us, the 
sun under whose mid-day beams you shed 
that innocent blood, your own life will be 
taken on the morning of the 26th of January." 

A sickly paleness overspread Mills's face; 
but he walked steadily, though slowly, from 
the dock, 

" It is just ! " he said to the chaplain, wring- 
ing the kind hand that was stretched towards 
him. " A life for a life ! I deserve it, though 
I never wished to injure poor Sir Ashton, I 
meant to kill some one else. I ought not to 
have expected mercy." 

" Tom, there may be mercy above for you. 
Oh, remember the dying thief, and think that 
there may be in heaven many a hand that was 
once stained with blood. Will you believe 
that?" . 

" I don't know. I feel dazed-like. I only 
remember I am to die on Saturday week." 

" And may God have mercy on your soul ! " 
answered the chaplain, as he closed the cell- 
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door behind him, feeling that just then the 
prisoner would rather be alone. 

Meeting the governor of the gaol, he could 
not refrain from expressing a convictioij. that 
was strong within him. 

" I never will believe that Mills killed Sir 
Ashton Piers only in revenge for his reproof. 
There is something behind that I cannot 
fathom." 

"It is extraordinary what vengeance some 
natures will take for the smallest provocation," 
observed the governor. 

"But not that man," exclaimed the chap- 
lain. 

The governor smiled. " You parsons are 
apt to be taken in. A little penitence, a few 
Bible phrases, with you whitewash the greatest 
blackguard." 

"I judge by character," was the answer, 
rather stiffly spoken. 

" And I by acts. And, depend upon it, my 
good sir, they are the best guide. Acts cannot 
lie, though people may;" and the governor 
bustled away, intent on seeing his prison 
regulations properly carried out. 

The 26th of January dawned, and Mills's 
last day was come. Steadily, and with a 
certain calm courage as removed from 

VOL. III. s 
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bravado as from cowardice, Tom walked to 
the scaffold, and stood upon the trap-door. 
A moment and the bolt was withdrawn. A 
faint . struggle, a few convulsive movements, 
and the body that hung there was not Tom 
Mills — only the corpse of a murderer "de- 
servedly done to death by the law." 

So said the English press unanimously: 
" Crime must be punished ; " and one of the 
newspapers paid a compliment to the clever 
way in which the counsel for the prosecution 
had shown forth the motive — had explained 
every impulse — that prompted the murderer 
to take his victim's life. 

Only five persons in all the world knew 
that Tom Mills never harboured a revengeful 
thought against Sir Ashton Piers, and four 
out of the five never spoke of hrm after his 
execution. 

Upon two of them, Caroline and Gertrude, 
the 26th of January in every year dawns 
with a shudder and a prayer to be delivered 
from blood-guiltiness. And his friends say 
that Alfred Grey is such a " good-hearted 
fellow," he never likes to hear murders dis- 
cussed. 

The chaplain still believes that there was 
some mystery hidden from him; while the 
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one who finds it easiest to forget is Mrs. 
Shoddy, the wife of the rich American con- 
tractor — once Kosa, the lady's maid at Breffhy 
and Grantham, and the widow of Mills the 
murderer. 

Aided by a considerable sum of money that 
Alfred produced, taking with her the baby, 
and calling herself Mrs. Brydon, the widow of 
an English clergyman, Kosa repaired to New 
York. There, in a boarding-house, where she 
was noted for the coquettish air she contrived 
to impart to her widow's weeds, and her 
grand, consequential manners — a copy of Miss 
Grey in stateliness, and Mrs. St. John in 
faseination — she attracted the admiration of a 
wealthy American, who had made his money 
by contracts, not of the strictest kind, during 
the Civil War. 

That he was sixty, repulsively ugly, and 
notoriously dishonest, was no barrier to Eosa's 
accepting him as a husband. He was rich ; 
she would possess carriages and horses, costly 
dresses, and jewels. The bait was wonderfully 
attractive, and Kosa Brydon was quickly con- 
verted into Mrs. Shoddy. 

One letter, overflowing with conceit and 
vulgar moneyed pride, she indited to Miss Grey, 
in which she expressed a hope that if Miss 
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Grey or Mrs. St. John ever came across the 
ocean, they would come to New York, where 
Mrs. Shoddy would be most happy to welcome 
them in the best style, and introduce them 
into the height of good society in the great 
city. 

In five weeks from its being written, Mrs. 
Shoddy received the letter back again, re- 
turned to her, simply labelled by Miss Grey, as 
" an impertinent letter from some person un- 
known ; ' ' and nothing more did the sisters 
ever hear of their quondam maid, Rosa. 

Over Geraldine Piers' grief we may well 
draw a veil. The sorrow of a widow for her 
dearly loved husband is hardly fit for a tale 
designed only to while away an idle hour. 
Deeply grieved she was. Bitterly she con- 
trasted the long months she had rejected her 
husband's love with the short weeks that 
passed so swiftly between their reconciliation 
at Coalhaven and the fatal morning at Milton; 
but, said Geraldine to Gertrude St. John, for 
once breaking her habit of never speaking of 
her husband, " If ever a man was fit to die 
so sudden a death, he was ; for I do not belieye 
he ever did a wrong thing knowingly in his 
life." 
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And though Gertrude felt that, excellent as 
Sir Ashton had been, he was like all of us — but 
a sinner — she forbore to disturb Geraldine's 
faith in her husband's perfection ; and trusted 
to time, and the natural elasticity of spirit in a 
young woman not twenty-two, to win Geral- 
dine from her grief, and teach her that a 
long life, ay, and happiness and renewed love, 
might he in her path, instead of the early 
following her husband to the grave that the 
young widow was fond of prophesying for 
herself. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

TWO TO ONE ON THE FAVOURITE. 
" Love brings all things round : 

• • • • 

Our hearts are wider, too, we know, 
And, stronger than a year ago 
Love's pulses beat to-day." 

A thrill of almost fierce exultation shot 
through Keginald Langley, when the news of 
Sir Ashton Piers's murder reached the country 
quarters where Langley, recently gazetted a 
major, was commanding a detachment. For- 
give him, reader, if his first thought at hear- 
ing of his successful rival's death was that 
Geraldine was a widow. 

His love was of a totally different kind to 
Ashton Piers's. The latter, in his place, would 
have thought of the pain occasioned to the 
woman he loved, and, in his unselfishness, 
forgotten the difference it might make to his 
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own position. Langley's was a more pas- 
sionate but a lower feeling. He would have, 
and had once, considered his own life worth- 
less for her sake ; he was not likely to more 
highly regard her husband's — the man who 
had, as he thought, supplanted him. 

It mattered little that the message that 
parted them was sent before Sir Ashton 
dreamed of marrying Geraldine. Langley 
always looked upon Piers as having stolen 
from him the bride who, but for his inter- 
ference, would have been his one day, and he 
could not but rejoice that Sir Ashton had been 
swept from his own path. 

" My Geraldine is free," he thought tri- 
umphantly; she was always " his Geraldine" 
in his thoughts. As the earl's daughter, dis- 
regarded and slandered at Wrinkleburgh — as 
the beautiful, admired wife of the wealthy 
baronet, — now in her sorrowful widowhood — he 
had loved her ; and, with all the strength that 
his nature was capable of, he resolved that, if 
ever woman could be won, she should be now ; 
no one should stand between them again. 

It had been from no decrease in his love 
that Langley had never uttered one word to 
Lady Geraldine Piers that her husband might 
not have heard. He knew well she would not 
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have permitted such words, and he respected 
her for it. His ideal Geraldine was too good 
in every respect not to be a perfect wife ; and 
the same feeling kept him for months from 
intruding upon her sorrow, even in' the most 
distant manner. His ideal was, he felt cer- 
tain, perfect as a widow ; she would not 
listen to a lover's vows when her husband was 
hardly cold in his grave. 

Langley kept himself informed of every- 
thing she did, through Mrs. St. John. The 
latter came back to Coalhaven, for two days, 
before accompanying the young widow to 
Torquay, where Lord Everingham and Mrs. 
St. John together had decided she should pass 
the winter. Geraldine was perfectly passive 
in their hands ; she did just as she was told. 
An almost childlike dependence on Gertrude 
St. John had succeeded the calm, stunned 
feeling with which she had received the shock 
of her husband's death. She entreated Ger- 
trude not to leave her; and the latter only 
came back to Coalhaven to see after her 
husband's affairs, and arrange for staying at 
Torquay for two months. 

Langley was awaiting his cousin's arrival, 
and questioned her eagerly. She told him all 
she knew, and added that Tom Mills's trial 
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would necessarily be very painful to his 
victim's widow. She herself intended to stay 
at Torquay arid take care of her; and Mrs. 
St. John hinted, too, that it would be as well 
that Major Langley kept out of Lady Geral- 
dine Piers's way. Just now was no fit time to 
renew their acquaintance. Gertrude thought 
Reginald needed this caution ; she fancied he 
had almost forgotten Sir Ashton's sad death, 
or, indeed, that such a person had ever 
existed. She was reassured by the quiet 
answer. 

"Thank you, Gerty; I know you are my 
best Mend. You need not be afraid; I do not 
mean to be a fool ; only, promise to let me 
know how she is and what you both do." 

Mrs. St. John gave the required promise, 
and kept it faithfully. She, too, hoped that 
her cousin's long devotion might gain its 
reward, and she did her best in a quiet way to 
prepare the ground for him. Occasionally, 
but casually, she would mention his name, 
observing that she had received a letter from 
him, or that he had inquired after Lady Geral- 
dine ; but she hinted nothing of any renewal 
of his love-making. And so weeks passed 
into months; and Lady Geraldine returned 
to Piers Court, and Mrs. St. John came back to 
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Coalhaven, though she continued to pay long 
visits to her friend's Yorkshire home. 

At length the Hussars moved to Canterbury, 
and Mrs. St. John wrote to beg Lady Geral- 
dine to come and stay with her in the quaint 
old cathedral city. 

" Keginald," said the colonel's wife, laying 
her hand on her cousin's arm and detaining 
him, as he was taking leave with two other 
Hussars who had also been dining at their 
commanding officer's, "I want to speak to 
you. I wonder if you still care about Geraldine 
Piers ? " 

" Of course, I do," he answered earnestly. 

" Then now is your chance, for she is 
coming to stay with us next Tuesday. 
Stop ! " she went on, interrupting his exclama- 
tion of delight; " don't go and make a fuss. 
Remember she is a widow, and her husband 
has only been dead nine months." 

" Well, that's ages ago," he said, laughing. 
"But I'll take care;" and he hastily wished 
"Good-night." He wanted to be alone and 
think over this chance that was coming. The 
crisis was too near to be talked about, even 
with Gertrude, his staunch friend and helper. 

Perhaps it was Mrs. St. John's hints, 
perhaps it was his own feeling, that made 
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Langley behave with exemplary caution. He 
resisted a strong wish to greet her at the 
station. Nor had Geraldine the slightest idea 
that, when she alighted from the train, any 
one besides Colonel St. John and Gertrude 
were watching for her coming. Her eyes 
could not pierce through the thick glass of the 
booking-office window, or catch sight of a tall 
form, so hidden in shadow as to be invisible to 
passers-by. 

He saw her plainly, and thought the small 
figure in sable dress and deep crape, and the 
delicate complexion, doubly brilliant from its 
dark surroundings, the loveliest sight this 
beautiful world of ours could show. But he 
stifled his impatience, and appeared neither 
that evening nor the next morning. 

The following afternoon, Mrs. St. John took 
her guest over the cathedral. In one of the 
cloisters a tall figure came up to them. He 
walked to Mrs. St. John's side, shook hands, 
and held out his hand to her companion. She 
put hers into it without a word. And so those 
two met again. 

Perchance a sense of the solemn, changeless 
beauty of the grand old church overawed 
them both, and perhaps the widow's weeds 
brought to Langley' s mind the death that had 
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so grieved his love since last they met ; while 
perhaps Geraldine realized the change that 
her hand had wrought, when she again looked 
upon what had been handsome Keginald 
Langley. She had seen him so seldom since 
that reckless shot that she was apt to think of 
him only as he had been at Winkleburgh. 
Now she saw him strong and well, with his 
fine-looking figure and scarred face, the per- 
fect features on one side so strongly marking 
the contrast on the other. 

Whatever thoughts might be in each of 
their minds, they spoke not at all. The old 
verger, showing them round, was voluble, and 
evidently delighted to. find such a silent 
audience ; while Mrs. St. John put in, every 
now and then, the few words necessary to keep 
his tongue going. Arrived at the choir, they 
perceived the afternoon service just about to 
commence. Langley gave one glance at the 
Prayer-book in Lady Geraldine's hand, then 
turned to his cousin. 

" You had better come this way, Gertrude," 
he said, and walked forward to a front seat, 
beckoning to them to follow; and when 
they did so, he took his place by Geraldine's 
side. A tiny flush came into her face, and, 
noting that, the colour mounted into his; but 
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he only reached over another pew to find a 
couple of hymn books, which he handed to 
her, and then found another for himself. 

It was a saint's day, and the full choral 
service began with a processional hymn. 
Geraldine could not but notice the magnifi- 
cent voice that sounded by her side. Albeit 
not much acustomed to join in church music, 
Langley sang wonderfully, and never even 
glanced at her, to see the effect, till the 
anthem. 

It was that beautiful one, " rest in the 
Lord, and He shall give thee thy heart's 
desire." For one instant she felt his dark, 
passionate eyes on her face, as if to read her 
soul and see if his desire would ever be given 
to him. Then he passed his hand over his 
eyes, and never looked again in her direction 
till the service was over, and they, with the 
rest of the scanty congregation, emerged 
through the great door. 

"A choral service is very beautiful; it 
makes one think," Langley said, as for a 
moment he and Geraldine stood side by side, 
waiting for Mrs. St. John, who had stepped 
back to speak to an acquaintance. Before 
she could reply, Gertrude came up ; and, to 
the latter's surprise, her cousin immediately 
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shook hands with both the ladies and walked 
away. 

" Well, I think Keginald might have gone 
home with us," she said, speaking at the 
moment just what she thought. Geraldine 
did not answer, and looking quickly, Mrs. St. 
John saw large tears in her eyes. 

"Dear Jerry, the service has been too much 
for you," she exclaimed, drawing her arm 
within hers. " You are tired with yesterday's 
journey. It was thoughtless to bring you here 
to-day." 

"Oh no ; there is nothing the matter with 
me. I am glad we came," was the answer, 
and the two walked home. 

After that first meeting in the cathedral, 
Major Langley and Lady Geraldine saw each 
other continually. Every day Reginald 
called at his cousin's house under some 
pretext or other; sometimes to talk on regi- 
mental affairs with the colonel, sometimes to 
escort Mrs. St. John to a party. He never 
hinted a word of the real attraction that 
brought him so continually there ; and Ger- 
trude was equally discreet. Langley seemed 
quite content to take rank as one of Lady 
Geraldine' s friends, without asking for more 
than friendship, and it must be confessed that 
in this she was a little disappointed. 
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When she first accepted Mrs. St. John's 
invitation, which necessarily involved meeting 
Major Langley, she had resolved that it be- 
hoved her, as Sir Ashton's widow, in her 
mourning for her husband, to forbid Keginald 
Langley' s love-making. It was provoking 
there should be nothing to forbid. Geraldine 
said to herself that the soldier behaved very 
properly, and as he ought, to a widow ; but in 
her heart she would have forgiven him had 
his propriety been less evident. 

Keginald Langley was learning wisdom in 
woman's nature, and learning, too, how to 
manage the one he loved ; he played his part 
far better than he had done before, and made 
great use of his fine voice. Hitherto, during 
his visits to Wrinkleburgh, he had bfcen too 
anxious to talk to or listen to Lady Geral- 
dine to make his singing an attraction ; a 
comic song or two, asked for by a brother 
officer, or a duet with Caroline, had been all he 
contributed to the music at Dinorlan ; but he 
noticed the effect his voice had upon Geraldine 
in the cathedral, and now he sang frequently. 

Gertrude was continually asking him to 
dine with them, and on other days he would 
appear some time in the afternoon ; and often 
did Lady Geraldine's maid complain of the in- 
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sufficient time left her in which to dress her 
beautiful mistress, when the latter had been 
listening to Major Langley's singing long 
after the dressing-bell rang. His voice was 
wonderfully soothing, and he had a turn for 
Breton peasant-songs, and the French words 
carried his listener back to her old home, and 
seemed to annihilate her past life, till she 
could almost fancy herself a girl again in the 
lonely old chateau. 

It was August, and numerous were the regi- 
mental croquet and garden parties ; and though 
Lady Geraldine did not go to large parties, 
Mrs. St. John did, and was amused to per- 
ceive that the junior major was generally 
absent ; and on her return she would find him 
in her- own garden, either walking with Lady 
Geraldine or singing to her, or he had just 
come in to see if she was feeling dull all alone. 

How long the friendship would have lasted, 
or when Eeginald would have tried his chance 
again, cannot be known. A sudden interrup- 
tion was caused to their present intercourse, 
and a startling denial given to Lady Geral- 
dine's idea that Major Langley had quite 
forgotten his old feeling for herself, and was 
nothing but a friend. 

If Geraldine thought Langley's conduct was 
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caused by friendship, other people did not, and 
various surmises were hazarded about his 
devotion to the wealthy widow. Most of the 
Hussars knew something of the Colchester 
story, and were glad that his constancy should 
be rewarded, for the young major was a great 
favourite with his brother officers. There was 
one exception, however. 

Some six months before, a subaltern had 
joined the Hussars, having exchanged from a 
dragoon regiment. Eeginald de Cardonnel 
Jackson was the son of a wealthy distiller, 
who put his son into the army to make him a 
gentleman. The experiment had not succeeded, 
for a greater snob than young Jackson could 
not exist. Possessed with a notion that 
money was everything, he threw it about with 
•ostentatious recklessness in public, while he 
was mean and shabby to a degree in affairs 
that he considered private. Perhaps he was 
right in his estimate of his wealth, for truly 
it was his only recommendation. Among the 
heavy dragoons he had held a certain position 
as the wealthiest of a moneyed corps ; he 
soon found out the mistake he had made in 
hoping to reign among his present com- 
panions. 

The 51st Hussars were a well-born set, and 
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though they could be extravagant enough, and 
were considerably in debt, they looked down 
in no measured degree upon the possessor of 
mere vulgar wealth, if that was his only recom- 
mendation. They were too good fellows not 
to have welcomed the new-comer, whatever 
his birth, had he been a brave soldier, a plea- 
sant comrade, or an honourable man. For 
had not their paymaster risen from the ranks, 
and was he not the friend of every one in the 
regiment, from the colonel downwards ? Nor 
was he himself half so proud of his Victoria 
Cross and the gallant story attached to it, as 
were his comrades, though they numbered 
among them a couple of dukes' sons and some 
of the best blood in England; but De Car- 
donnel Jackson they could not stand, with his 
vulgar airs, and his mean, bullying nature. 

Before long, the dislike was mutual. The 
new-comer felt his companions' superiority, 
and hated them for it. Perhaps, of all, he 
detested Langley the most. The major had 
occasion once or twice on parade to come 
down upon the inefficient subaltern, for Jack- 
son took little trouble about drill — that was 
the sergeant's business, he thought; and, 
added to other causes, he had a special griev- 
ance against the junior major. 
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Langley and Jackson both bore the name 
of Keginald, and once at mess, the colonel 
calling out " Beginald," Downe was heard to 
mutter — 

" Which does he mean — Beginald the 
major, or Beginald the cad ? " 

And the name had stuck to the unlucky 
subaltern ever after ; " Beginald the cad " he 
became from that day, and in some way or 
other he heard of it. Somewhat unreason- 
ably, he hated Langley because of this, though 
it is doubtful whether the major ever heard of 
the objectionable nickname. 

Lady Geraldine's presence in Canterbury 
was naturally the cause of much talk among 
the Hussars. Her beauty and her wealth, 
and the romantic story of Langley's love for 
her, were constant themes at mess, with many 
conjectures as to what would be the end. 
These surmises were, of course, only hazarded 
in Langley's absence — a frequent occurrence 
now. One night, however, the subject came 
before him, and in a way he little anticipated. 

Dinner was just over, and Langley and 
Major Thurlow (who happened to be present, 
his wife not being in Canterbury) were dis- 
cussing a knotty point, as to whether at the 
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last field-day the colonel of the depot bat- 
talion was right or wrong in a certain order he 
gave ; Major Thurlow averring he was wrong 
— " Those dep6t fellows hardly ever know their 
drill " — and Langley declaring that the order 
was in the drill-book. Suddenly the latter 
caught the sound of Lady Geraldine's name. 
His attention flew to the speaker, and he 
heard distinctly in Jackson's slow voice, with 
the lisp he fancied aristocratic — 

" If Sir Ashton died so suddenly, and left 
his widow everything, depend upon it, she'd a 
hand on the trigger that killed him. She's 
not the first rich widow who put her husband 
quietly out of the way." 

" What's that ? " called out Langley. 
"What did you say?" 

" Oh, nothing," exclaimed Carlton, who sat 
next to the unpopular subaltern. " Jackson 
was only making a foolish remark about a 
lady he knows nothing of — and isn't likely to 
know either," he added, seeing Langley's 
angry face. 

" I ask you, Mr. Jackson, what were you 
saying about Lady Geraldine Piers ? "-repeated 
Langley sternly, his face set savagely. 

Jackson was delighted at the chance of 
riling his enemy. " Eeally, major," he said, 
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affecting unconcern, though his eyes flashed 
back the other's rage, "I did not know the 
lady was a friend of yours. I only observed 
that perhaps Lady Geraldine might have put 
Sir Ashton out of the way conveniently." 

Up sprang Langley. " You liar ! I'll cram 
the lie down your throat ! " and he hurled a 
wineglass at his foe. 

The aim was not high enough, and the 
missile inflicted merely a slight cut on one 
hand, and shivered to atoms against the 
buttons and gold lace of the gorgeous mess 
jacket. 

Up started every one of the party. Jackson 
grasped a decanter to hurl back again, when 
Downe seized his arm. 

" You idiot ! be quiet ! Don't you know 
Langley shot himself about Lady Geraldine, 
and do you expect him to sit quiet and hear 
her slandered by you ? " 

" I don't care ; I'll shoot him ! Major 
Langley, you shall fight me for this ! " the 
subaltern shouted, trying to wrench himself 
free from Downe's grasp. 

" He'll do nothing of the sort as fight a 
fellow like you, who can't keep a decent 
tongue in his head," exclaimed Major Thurlow, 
drowning Langley's angry retort. " Be quiet, 
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Langley, and leave it to me. Jackson, if yon 
say another word, 111 order yon under arrest ; 
and yon too, Langley, if yon won't hold your 
tongue." 

" Go off to the colonel's and ask him to 
come here directly," whispered Downe to 
young Carlton at his side. 

Langley and Jackson still stood glaring at 
each other, till Downe said — 

" I vote we all sit down and wait till the 
colonel comes. There'll be no end of a row 
about this night's work. I, for one, consider 
Jackson behaved abominably." 

" And so do I," " And I," exclaimed a dozen 
voices. 

" I don't care what you think ; and I'll not 
stay in this room to be insulted by any of 
you," Jackson cried, looking round defiantly, 
and moving to the door. 

" Follow him, Downe," said Major Thurlow, 
in a low voice. " Don't let him talk ; it will 
be all over the barracks if he says a word, and 
we ought to keep it quiet if we can," he 
added, rather helplessly, for Major Thurlow 
was not up to such a scene, and was uncertain 
what to do. 

" I'll not speak to the fellow," muttered 
Downe. 
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" I'll go," said another. " I hate him like 
poison ; but the major is right. We must 
hush this up, or Langley will be in a scrape." 
And the speaker hurried from the room after 
Jackson. 

A few minutes sufficed to bring the colonel 
from his house, just outside the barracks. 
Fortunately he was dining alone with his wife 
and Lady Geraldine, and came instantly. 

Half a dozen voices explained the affair. 
Langley's was not one. His excitement over, 
he sat quietly in his place, thinking of the 
consequences of this act of his. He did not 
regret it ; he would have done it again at the 
slightest whisper against Lady Geraldine ; 
but he knew well what it would involve. His 
military career was done for, even if he had 
not to answer with his life for the defence of 
his love ; for it might be that his death would 
be the result of a meeting with Jackson, who 
was no bad shot, and somehow life was dearer 
to Langley now than it had seemed at Col- 
chester. Then, he had no chance of happiness ; 
now, it might be very near. This reflection 
kept him grave and silent, while others urged 
his defence, and declared that his opponent 
was entirely to blame. 

The colonel listened. He could not but 
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own that the affair was a serious one. "What- 
ever the provocation, it was unlucky that the 
major had struck his enemy. 

" Look here, Langley," St. John said, " I 
am uncommonly sorry, but I have no alterna- 
tive ; consider yourself under arrest. Never 
mind, old fellow," he went on, lowering his 
voice, and laying his hand on the majors 
shoulder, " we'll pull you through somehow." 

" And get rid of the other fellow too, 
colonel, I hope," observed Downe. 

" I wish with all my heart we could," was 
the answer, for Jackson was no favourite with 
his commanding officer. " I must go and see 
him now. Come with me, Downe ; " and the 
two walked away together to Lieutenant Jack- 
son's quarters. 

In the corridor they met Austin. 

" I've seen him safe in his room, and there 
isn't a soul to speak to, so he must be quiet. 
He's as sulky as a bear, and swears he'll have 
Langley out." 

" I'll soon put a stop to that," said Colonel 
St. John, knocking at the door. 

"Who comes bothering now?" was the 
sullen response. 

"It is I, Colonel St. John; open the door 
this instant." The colonel spoke sharply, 
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and the astonished subaltern had no alter- 
native but to admit the unwelcome visitor. 

St. John did not take the offered chair, but 
stood upright in the middle of the room, thus 
compelling Jackson to stand likewise, while 
Downe and Austin stood a little in rear of the 
colonel. 

" Mr. Jackson," said the latter, " be good 
enough to explain to me your reason for dis- 
turbing the harmony of the mess table, and 
insulting a superior officer by your offensive 
remarks." 

"I did not mean to insult anybody," re- 
joined the other, as sulkily as he dared; "I 
only made a remark. How could I know 
anything of Major Langley's private friends ? 
He has insulted me, and I'll have him out 
for it." 

" Those kind of remarks are not to be made 
at the 51st Hussars' mess, I can tell you," 
said the colonel, contemptuously, " and if 
you utter another threat againt your superior 
officer, I'll arrest you this instant. Please 
to remember, Mr. Jackson, I'm your com- 
manding officer. I am not going to have a 
row made, and a regular scandal in my regi- 
ment ; and as for a duel between Major 
Langley and yourself, I'll have you both 
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broke before I'll allow it. The affair stands 
thus: if you challenge Major Langley, and 
he accepts it, I shall have you both tried by 
court martial, every officer in the regiment 
will give evidence in his favour, and against 
you; you will both have to leave. Major 
Langley will get a staff appointment immedi- 
ately, and probably in a short time come back 
to us. But what regiment do you suppose 
will welcome you? Now, I'll give you the 
alternative: send in your papers, asking for 
an exchange — you may give whatever reason 
you like — and 111 take care your application is 
granted ; and before I leave this room to-night, 
you must give me your word of honour that 
you will not challenge Major Langley." 

"I will not promise that, for I mean to do 
it," answered Jackson, doggedly. " I know 
you are all against me. You have treated me 
unfairly, and tried to bully me out of the 
service ever since I joined the Hussars, but 
I won't be bullied out." 

" Stop, Mr. Jackson ! " thundered the colonel. 
" I order you under arrest this instant for 
speaking falsely, in saying that I, your com- 
manding officer, have tried to bully you out of 
the regiment." 

Jackson was aghast. He had not meant 
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this, and saw the trap he had fallen into. 
Colonel St. John could report him now for an 
offence in which Langley had no participation. 

" I did not mean that," he stammered. 

"Consider yourself under arrest," the 
colonel answered ; " and, Mr. Jackson, I give 
you one piece of advice — for your own sake, 
you had better not open your lips about your 
conduct this night." So saying, he turned on 
his heel, and, motioning to Downe and Austin 
to follow, strode out of the room. 

Dire was Gertrude St. John's consternation 
when her husband came home, and imparted 
to her the story of Langley's chivalrous 
defence of Lady Geraldine, and the conse- 
quences that would probably ensue. 

" He will have to leave the regiment," the 
colonel said. 

" Oh, surely not ! " exclaimed Gertrude. 

"I expect he will; T don't see my way to 
prevent it, though I did not say so to that 
beast, Jackson. I shall be sorry to lose 
Langley, the best fellow in the regiment. 
The only way to keep him in the service at 
all will be for him to go on half pay for a 
year or so, and let this blow over. What a 
pity your friend and he cannot make a match 
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of it, and then he could leave with a capital 
excuse. I declare she ought to do it, as she 
has got him into the scrape. Lady Geraldine 
seems fated to bring poor Langley ill luck." 

Another thought ,so too. The next morn- 
ing, when Gertrude, meaning perhaps to 
touch her generosity, told Geraldine Piers of 
last night's quarrel, the story of Langley's 
devotion lost nothing in his cousin's narra- 
tive, and Geraldine knew now that Langley's 
love was as strong as ever. 

I do not believe a true woman can help 
having a very strong feeling for any man 
who has loved her for years through every- 
thing, as Langley had done. Nothing could 
lessen his devotion ; coldness, trifling, refusal, 
nay, even marrying another, had not quenched 
his love. One by one Geraldine pieced 
together, into a complete whole, all that he 
had borne from and for her. No other man, 
not even the husband she mourned so deeply, 
had ever loved her like this ; and now he had 
sacrificed his profession, the career that 
exactly suited him, and was ready to risk his 
life rather than allow one slighting remark 
to be made about her. 

He should not do it, she resolved, what- 
ever happened; if she stood between the 
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duellists herself, no further wound should 
Major Langley receive for her sake. If she 
had wrecked his life, as Gertrude said, she 
would make up for it now. Colonel St. John 
might think she had brought him ill luck : she 
would bring him a different fortune in the 
future. And when Gertrude said, half in 
joke, yet with a glance at her companion, to 
mark the effect of the words — 

" Do you know that Charlie says that poor 
Reginald is crazy about you, and that you 
ought to marry him and give him an excuse 
for leaving the service ? " 

Geraldine answered, with a smile that Ger- 
trude could not fathom — 

" I do not think Colonel St. John can guess 
. what Major Langley feels, and if he believes 
I shall let any one be injured for defending my 
name, he knows nothing about me." 

So saying, she left the room. In an hour's 
time she reappeared, looking very much as 
if she had spent the interval in crying her 
eyes out. She spoke, however, on indifferent 
subjects with an appearance of unconcern, 
though the affectation was very transparent ; 
and Gertrude was hardly surprised when 
Geraldine whispered, as Colonel St. John was 
heard clanking through the hall — 
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"Could you get Major Langley to come 
here this afternoon ? I want to speak to 
him." 

" Of course I can." 

" Don't tell Colonel St. John that I want 
him," Geraldine implored most unneces- 
sarily, for the colonel required no telling. The 
instant his wife suggested that her cousin 
should come to see her that day, St. John's 
lips curled knowingly. 

"It will be the best thing to keep him 
quiet," he answered, pretending unconscious- 
ness. 

" Langley," said the colonel, striding into 
the room where Downe and three others were 
enlivening the major's arrest by their presence, 
and the addition also of sundry glasses of 
brandy and soda — " Langley, I give you leave 
to go across to my house this afternoon. My 
wife wants to see you, and I hope to lecture 
you for the confounded scrape you've got us 
all into." 

"All right, colonel," Langley answered joy- 
fully. This was pleasant news, for should he 
not see Geraldine ? 

He had no idea that the ladies knew any- 
thing of last night's adventure when he 
sauntered coolly into Mrs. St. John's drawing- 
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room. He was not the man to tell Geraldine 
of what he had done for her sake, or beg her 
to reward him for defending her name. Much 
as he loved her, he would not ask her to give 
him in gratitude what she would not give in 
love. 

The instant, however, he took her hand he 
felt she knew all. The slender fingers shook 
in his grasp, and her cheeks grew first red, 
then pale, then flushed again. 

Mrs. St. John covered her guest's confusion 
by her ready conversation, but she did not 
allude to what was occupying all their 
thoughts. She spoke on indifferent topics, a 
cause celebre just then filling the papers, and 
a garden-party to come off the following day. 
Langley answered somewhat at random; while 
Geraldine sat in perfect silence, till, feeling in 
her nervous excitement that Gertrude's non- 
sense was unbearable, she arose, and murmur- 
ing something about getting some flowers, 
disappeared quickly through a glass door into 
the conservatory. 

Langley rose as if to follow, then sat down 
again, knitting his brows and looking at Ger- 
trude as if it was her place to explain both his 
feelings and Geraldine's. Mrs. St. John could 
not suppress an amused smile, but the thing 
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had to be got over somehow. Geraldine and 
Langley must have some explanation, and 
Gertrude resolved it should be given to-day. 

"•Reginald," she said, patting his shoulder, 
much as she might soothe a restless dog, 
" Charlie told us what you did last night, and 
I think it very nice of you." 

*' What does she — Lady Geraldine, I mean 
— think about it ? " he interrupted eagerly. 

" You silly boy! Of course, she thinks you 
a regular hero, and wants to talk to you and 
praise you, I dare say. Suppose you go to 

her." 

Langley started up. 

Mrs. St. John laughed. " Tell her from me 
that I must make one call, but will be back 
soon, and that you are to take care of her till 
I return." 

" Much good my advice would do. I may 
as well keep it to myself," she soliloquized, as 
Reginald, evidently not hearing a word she 
said, walked into the conservatory. 

Lady Geraldine was not there, hut he 
caught sight of her figure at the other end 
of the garden, and followed. She came to 
meet him, waited, apparently, for him to 
speak; and as he did not, she began in a 
nervous voice : — 
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" Major Langley, I — I — wanted to thank 
you for last night. It was very good of you — 
but I — wish " 

" There is nothing to thank for, I assure 
you. I never meant you to know." Her 
agitation gave him courage ; a sort of feeling 
that he should succeed this time came upon 
him, and made him a very different lover to 
the one who used to plead so humbly at 
Wrinkleburgh. " Fellows are often in bits 
of rows at mess,'' he said lightly. 

" But Colonel St. John says it is very 
serious, and that horrid Mr. Jackson declares 
he will shoot you." 

" Two can play at that game," he answered, 
his eyes flashing. . 

" Oh, but I want to ask you — to beg you 
not to do it. Please promise me you won't 
fight him." 

Geraldine had intended to be eloquent on 
the wickedness of duelling. In the morning 
she had arranged the well-chosen arguments 
she would use ; they all went out of her head 
now, and she was simply incoherent. 

" Indeed," he said, " there is nothing to ask 
about. It is by no means certain that Jack- 
son will send me a challenge ; and if he does, 
why, I am as good a shot as he is — it is a 

VOL. III. u 
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hundred chances to one that either gets more 
than a slight wound.' ' 

" I shall have killed you ! " And she wrung 
her hands. 

A delightful sense of triumph shot through 
Langley. It was worth a hundred dangers 
from Jackson's pistol to find that Geraldine 
valued his life — that she should grieve over 
him, if he fell. He caught her hands in both 
his. 

" Geraldine, shall you be sorry if anything 
happens to me ? " 

She turned quickly, with drooping head 
and downcast eyes. " If I ask you to do 
something for me, will you do it ? " she said. 

" What is it?" 

" Promise first." 

" No, you must tell me. Don't you know I 
would do anything for you ? " And he raised 
both her two hands to his lips. 

" You won't let Mr. Jackson kill you ? " 

" Certainly not, if I can help it ; but .1 must 
meet him." 

Langley spoke decidedly ; and disappointed 
Geraldine, in despair, tried what had so often 
succeeded before ; she pulled her hands from 
his grasp, turned her head away, and mur- 
mured — 
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"I thought you would have done as I 
asked." 

" Geraldine," he exclaimed, "you know 
there is nothing in the world I would not do 
for you but this — you should not ask it. It 
would be cowardly and dishonourable to strike 
a man, and give him no chance of returning 
the insult. I could not behave like that. 
You know," he went on vehemently, "if 
it were you, I would let you say anything. 
I would bear any slight from you. You re- 
member * the message you sent me — most 
fellows would have been angry at being called 
a shoe-black ; but I was not. I could not be 
angry with anything you said, and I loved 
you just as much afterwards. ,, 

1 ' Called a shoe-black ! What do you mean ? ' ' 
Geraldine was thoroughly bewildered. She 
remembered well the exact words she had told 
Mrs. Morris to say. 

" You sent me a message by Mrs. Morris ? " 

" Yes, I did ; but there was no harm in it — 
nothing to make any one angry." 

" Was there not ? " he said, almost bitterly. 
" I think if any one in the world but you had 
sent to tell me that she thought no more of 
me than she did of a shoe-black, I would never 
have spoken to her again ; but it was you, and 
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I stood it. I cannot help what I feel. I may 
be a fool, for I love you just the same." 

The truth flashed upon Geraldine with the 
suddenness, the vividness, of lightning ; the 
angry words she had said in reply to Mrs. 
Morris's taunting ones had been repeated to 
him, instead of the gentle, considerate message 
she had really sent. The mischievous inten- 
tion was evident ; nevertheless, Geraldine's 
strongest thought at the. discovery of the 
treachery that had been practised upon them 
both was that he had actually loved her, 
despite the insulting words. She covered her 
face with her hands, as if to shut out an over- 
whelming sense of her own unworthiness of 
such intense affection. It was only for a 
moment ; then a strong wish to tell him that 
it had been a mistake possessed her, and she 
spoke vehemently, almost passionately. 

"I never sent such a wicked, horrid mes- 
sage; Mrs. Morris told me you liked Clarissa 
Blu'ster, and I only said that you might 
marry her if you liked, and I should not mind 

She got no further ; Langley's strofig arms 
held her tightly, and he whispered — 

"My Geraldine, would you have married 
me then?" 
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" Yes, I meant to, but- 
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" But mischievous people came between us, 
my darling, and tried to ruin my life. But 
they have not done it — nothing can do that 
now that you are mine. You mean that, don't 
you, my Geraldine ? " 

In his passion he had forgotten everything 
but her. She remembered the danger that 
hung over him, and whispered — 

" Promise me not to meet that man ? " 

The words came upon him like a dash of 
icy water on a cold winter's day. Surely he 
would not lose her now ? He felt, irrationally, 
that sustained by her love he must be safe, 
though confronted by a dozen pistols. 

" My darling ! do you think I care for any- 
thing now, when you have made me the 
happiest fellow in the world ? " 

" But I am not happy to think you refuse 
the very first thing I ask you, after " 

"After we are engaged?" he interrupted. 
" But, Geraldine, you would not like to marry 
a coward.' ' 

" Oh, I know you are not that ; I should 
not car& what any one else thought." 

" But I should, dearest. Suppose my 'Ger- 
aldine was ashamed of her husband." 

" Then, will you let Colonel St. John settle 
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for you ? " she urged, keeping to her point ; 
for had not Gertrude said, if Langley died, it 
would be her doing? "Will you do as he 
advises ? Surely you can trust to him not to 
want you to act dishonourably ? ' ' 

Langley did not answer ; evidently he was 
bent upon meeting his foe. Geraldine put 
both her little hands on his shoulder, looking 
straight into his- face. 

" Keginald," she said, for the first time 
calling him by his name — how sweet, he 
thought, the name sounded from her lips ! — 
"you have not asked me if I like you. 
Suppose I say I love you very much ; won't 
you just promise me to do as Colonel St. John 
says ? " 

He was still silent. She drew his face down 
to hers, and put her rosy lips to his cheek. 

" Promise me," she said. 

" Well, I will. Whatever Colonel St. John 
says I can do with honour to save my life for 
us both, I will. Are you satisfied, Geral- 
dine ? " 

She did not say she was; but that there 
was no disapprobation either of his words or 
himself might be gathered from the proud 
satisfaction with which, a little later, she 
marched into the drawing-room, followed by 
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Reginald, and announced the engagement to 
Mrs. St. John thus : — 

" Gerty, I am going to take Colonel St. 
John's advice, and marry Major Langley 
for the sole purpose of keeping him out of 
scrapes.' ' 

And she laughed merrily, and seemed so 
proud of her lover that Mrs. St. John after- 
wards confided to her husband that she 
believed Geraldine had always liked Langley 
better than poor Sir Ashton. At which St. 
John marvelled greatly, observing — 

"lam very fond of Langley, but Piers was 
by far the nobler man of the two." 

" Yes, he was," answered his wife. " Sir 
Ashton was the finest character, but Regi- 
nald is the most lovable. Do you remember 
Tennyson's poem, where Guinevere compares 
King Arthur and Sir Lancelot, and complains 
that the king is — 

' High, self-contained, and passionless ; ' 

and says — 

'Tome 
He is all fault who hath no fault at all; 
For who loves me must have a touch of earth. 
The low sun makes the colour ' % 

That is just what I fancy Geraldine feels. 
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There was something about Sir Ashton that 
a little awed most people. He had strong 
feelings, but they were so completely under 
control that one sometimes wondered if he 
cared much for anything ; while there never 
is any doubt what Keginald loves or hates. 
One was the noblest work of God, high- 
minded and unselfish enough to form an ideal 
person ; the other, an erring, passionate man, 
that one loves all the more for his faults." 

"You have taken to metaphysics, my wife," 
answered Colonel St. John ; and Gertrude 
laughed at her own oration, but she added — 

"At any rate I am glad that Keginald' s love 
is successful at last." 

" So am I. But it is a pity it was not 
settled a week ago, and then perhaps he would 
have kept his hands off that snob, Jackson," 
observed Colonel St. John, whose instincts as 
commanding officer overrode everything, and 
made him think more of the threatened 
scandal in the Hussars than of the individual 
officers who might be affected by it. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



WON AT LAST. 



" What more can Heaven do for mortal man 1 " 

Shakespeare. 

An August sun was shining warm and bright, 
illuminating the straight facade of Piers 
Court, and making each of the long line of 
windows seem a sheet of living fire. Below, 
tier after tier of terraces was gay with flowers 
in masses of scarlet and gold and royal purple. 
On the topmost terrace, coming from the house 
through a side door, appeared a lady, fol- 
lowed by two little boys, the eldest scarcely 
six years old. The lady shaded her eyes with 
one hand, and looked over the terraces and 
lawns beneath, and across the park, till a tall 
figure in shooting-coat and knickerbockers 
appeared, walking quickly over the rough 
grass. Then she moved swiftly down the 
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steps, and met him as he passed through a 
small gate in the wire fencing dividing the 
park from the lawn. 

" Geraldine," the tall man exclaimed, "what 
are you got up so elaborately for ? " 

" Have you forgotten Mrs. Vernon's garden- 
party ? " Geraldine Langley answered, slipping 
her hand through her husband's arm. 

" Upon my word, I had ; worse luck ! Hill 
kept me talking about all kinds of things. 
Ah ! " he added, as he mounted the first flight 
of steps, "what a broiling day to have to 
make one's self agreeable, and talk rubbish 
to a crowd of people." 

Geraldine laughed. "You need not talk 
rubbish unless you choose ; and we will not go 
if you don't want to. I can write an excuse 
in a few moments." 

" Oh no. I shall be all right if you give a 
fellow time to get cool first. At this moment 
I only long to fling myself on the grass, have 
a brandy-and-soda, and go to sleep ; but I'll 
be off presently to make myself fit for civilized 
society." 

" Keggie," Geraldine said to the eldest 
child, "go into my morning-room, ring the 
bell, and tell James that the carriage is not to 
come round till half-past four. Take baby 
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with you, and then go to nurse ; there she 
is, looking for you. Give mother a kiss before 
you go," she added, stooping down to press 
her lips on the child's smooth brow. 

Master Keginald Gerald Langley ran off, 
while "baby," a sturdy little fellow of four 
years, toddled after him ; then Geraldine and 
her husband sat down on the top of a flight of 
steps, the wife asking — 

" Do you know what I have been thinking 
about all day, while you were away ? " 

« No— teU me." 

"You remember this day seven years, 
when ' ' 

" When I asked you to marry me ? " inter- 
rupted Langley. " I should think I do re- 
member it. You were in such a fright that 
I should be shot by Jackson, that I thought 
you must care a little about me ; nevertheless, 
I never was in such a funk in my life. I 
felt certain you would say ' No.' I don't 
believe I ever should have done it, if it had 
not been for Gertrude St. John telling me you 
had been crying about me." 

" I don't know that you can have cared so 
very much, if it was only Gertrude's doing." 
And Geraldine pretended to pout, though the 
displeasure was evidently put on. 
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" My darling ! " exclaimed Langley, putting 
one arm round his wife — he was a lover still, 
after seven years of matrimony — " you know 
perfectly well I worship the ground you walk 
on. Only you were so rich, and you must 
remember you had refused me twice before. " 

" I never did anything of the sort/' cried 
Geraldine. " I liked you always : only — well, 
you see a poor woman can't marry a man 
unless he wishes it." And Geraldine laughed, 
as if very satisfied with her present happiness. 

Langley was silent a moment ; then, draw- 
ing his wife still closer, and looking into her 
eyes, said — 

" Geraldine, supposing I had never had that 
row with Jackson, and Colonel St. John had 
not compelled him to apologize and exchange 
out of the regiment, and I had not left the 
service with the brevet rank of colonel — 
suppose all this had not happened, would you 
have ever married me ? " 

" I hardly know. I always liked you ; but, 
you see, Mrs. Morris told me you liked 
Clarissa Blu'ster. Yes, you may laugh, but 
how was I to know you did not ? " 

"By your own eyes. You should have 
looked in the glass, and thought i It is not in 
man's nature to compare Clarissa Blu'ster to 
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me.' That's what I should have done if I had 
been a young woman a quarter as beautiful as 
my wife is." 

" But, you see, I was not so conceited as you 
would have been," laughed Geraldine. "I 
believed you did like her better than me, till 
you told me of the message Mrs. Morris gave 
you." 

" And you looked so distressed that I saw 
my chance was come ; and when I had your 
hand in mine, I vowed to myself never to let 
it go till you promised it me for ever." 

" And I said l Yes ' directly," whispered 
Geraldine, softly. 

"Yes, darling; and I've blessed you ever 
since for your generosity." 

" I don't see anything generous about it." 

" What, when you had everything, and I 
nothing?" 

" If you say that again I shall be angry. 
I hate to hear you talk as if the money was 
everything, and myself nothing ; only I know 

you don't exactly think so, because " She 

hesitated. 

" Because what?" 

" Because you once gave me something far 
more than a hundred fortunes; do not you 
remember Colchester ? When it was hinted to 
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me, before our marriage, that you only wanted 
this place and the money, I laughed, for — " 
here Geraldine nestled her head on her 
husband's shoulder, and he had almost to 
guess at the words, they were whispered so 
low — " you once thought me worth your life, 
and though I know I'm not, I like to believe 
you think so still." 

"You are more than life to me now!" 
Eeginald cried passionately. " Have I made 
you happy, Geraldine ? You don't regret 
giving yourself to me ? " 

"No, indeed! I think we have been the 
happiest people in the world; and I told 
Mr. Hill this morning that I wanted to do 
something especially to show our gratitude, 
and he suggested, as a sort of thank-offering, 
that we should put a reredos in the church, 
and a new east window.' ' 

"Did not you build Paignton Church and 
the schools ? " 

"Yes ; but they were not for that. It was 
our plain duty to give the tenants the means 
of religion and education. Now, these other 
things are not exactly duties — what do you 
say ? " 

"Just as you like, dear. No one can ap- 
preciate more than I do the happiness that is 
mine at last." 
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"Then," said Geraldine, "I should like to 
give the reredos directly, and ask Gertrude 
St. John what she recommends for the east 
window.' 1 

" Why Gertrude ? " 

"Don't you know she taught me every- 
thing? She was the first person who ever 
made me see what was right; I owe every 
happiness I have to her. That reminds me," 
she went on, " I had a letter this morning 
from Caroline Grey. You went off to the 
magistrates 1 meeting in such a hurry, I never 
showed it to you." And she displayed three 
closely written sheets. 

" Defend me from wading through all 
that ! " Langley exclaimed. " Tell me the 
pith of -it." 

" I don't know that I can, there is so much 
in the letter. First, Alfred Grey is going to 
marry a Miss Douglas, long descended enough 
to satisfy Caroline, with a large fortune, but 
very plain, and three years older than he — 
and a strong-minded female, who lectures on 
women's rights. Poor fellow ! " 

" My dear, you need not waste your com- 
passion an Alfred Grey; he is a young man 
who always takes good care of himself. Well, 
what next ? " 
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" Mrs. Blu'ster has actually left Wrinkle- 
burgh — been almost driven away. The place 
grew worse and worse to her every day. The 
very people she used to bully set upon her, 
and bullied her in return completely. At last 
she made up her mind to go. I don't envy 
the place she goes to — horrid old woman ! " 

" That I agree she is ; but, depend upon it, 
she will do little harm anywhere else. Ee- 
memb^r, her power was principally the fault 
of the people who allowed her to rule them. 
A clever woman like her saw in the low tone 
of the place her opportunity, and seized it. 
I blame her tools almost as much as herself." 
" The things she said about us were all her 
own inventions." 

" Yes, and those lies were awfully bad ; 
but, Geraldine, after all, they have not done 
much harm. Mrs. Blaster's slanders were 
like nettle stings — very painful to bear at the 
time ; but where are the marks now ? They 
have passed away completely ; nothing of that 
sort can touch you now." 

" Not with you to take care of me; " and 
Geraldine put her hand fondly on his broad 
shoulder. Each of the seven years that had 
passed since their marriage had deepened her 
love for her husband ; and she looked at him 
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now with unabated admiration, as she went on 
— " Caroline says Wrinklebnrgh is wonderfully 
changed. The Lennoxes, great friends of 
hers, have been living there for the last six 
years — ever since the Greys left, in fact ; and 
they have carried on the work of regenerating 
the place that Gertrude began. Of course, 
it will take years before all the evil influences 
that Mrs. Blu'ster set on foot are completely 
extinguished; but Witney and the Blusters' 
other tools are compelled to be quiet now. 
The people have been so accustomed to be 
led, that it is fortunate the Lennoxes should 
be there, ready to lead them to the right, as 
Mrs. Blu'ster led them to the wrong ; and 
the next generation are being taught to guide 
themselves." 

" How does Mr. Shirkwell manage with 
these new people ? " asked Eeginald. 

" Oh, do you not know Mr. Shirkwell has 
gone ? He had made himself so detested 
under Mrs. Blu'ster's rule that, upon her 
downfall, his position became intolerable. 
You see, a good many of the people who 
did not dare, even then, to set upon the 
Blu'sters, set upon their agents, and the 
Shirkwells had a miserable time. At last he 
resigned, just after Mr. Lennox bought the 

VOL. IH. I 
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next presentation, and now Wrinkleburgh has 
a thoroughly good vicar. Caroline says he is 
a brave, straight-forward, moderate man, just 
the reverse of poor Cyril ShirkwelL" 

"I remember meeting Lennox once," re- 
marked Langley. "His nominee must be a 
High Churchman. How does he get on with 
the Wrinkleburghers ? " 

" Capitally. I believe he told them at once 
what he meant to do, and gave them a reason 
for everything. He began by really caring 
for the people — not only pretending to do it, 
like Mr. Shirkwell — and naturally they re- 
sponded ; and from liking the man, they grew 
to like the vicar. Caroline says he has got 
at the hearts of the men, by showing a warm 
interest in all their concerns. Directly he 
came he did away with all the ladies' com- 
mittees and meetings, and so the women, who 
only worked in the parish for power and 
gossip, gave up their districts. For the first 
year he had no district visitors, nor any parish 
work done, except by the curates, while he 
watched who really cared for the poor, and 
chose them out. The charities are honestly 
managed, and the place is getting to be 
moderately good, instead of being outwardly 
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a town of saints, and inwardly an abode of 
extreme sinners." 

Langley laughed. " Caroline seems to have 
told you a great deal." 

" So she did — and one more piece of news 
she gave ; whom do you think it was about ? ' ' 

" Herself, perhaps ! She's going to be 
married ? " 

"No; I don't think Caroline will ever 
marry. Shall T tell you a secret? I fancy 
she used to like Sir Harry Grantham, who 
married Mabel. The Granthams quarrel 
dreadfully, I believe, and it serves her quite 
right for taking him, when she must have 
known Caroline liked him, and she did not 
care for him one bit herself; there, do you 
hear the half-hour striking ? ' ' 

" Geraldine," Langley said, rising; then, 
stooping down, he took her hand between both 
his, and looked straight into her eyes. " Tell 
me one thing — do you love me better than you 
did Ashton Piers ? " 

" Shall I teU you the exact truth ? " 

"Yes," he said, in rather a shaking voice, 
for he felt she meant that she preferred her 
first husband, and the knowledge was a bitter 
disappointment to Langley' s passionate love. 
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" Well, then, I like you a great deal more. 
Perhaps I ought not to say it, but I do. I 
love you in such a different way. I always 
admired and looked up to him ; but still- I 
liked talking and flirting with other people. 
You know I never do that now." 

"Why? Am I such a harsh fellow?" he 
said, still but half satisfied. 

" No ; but if I did flirt, I hardly think you 

would take it quietly as he did. You might " 

She stopped. 

" Well, I might what ? half kill you ? " 

" You might kill yourself, and I would not 
for all the world hurt your little finger, so it 
makes me careful." Geraldine smiled, as if 
the care was another proof of the pride she 
felt in her husband's love. 

Colonel Langley's face wore the look of a 
man so thoroughly contented as to have 
nothing in the world to wish for; if Fortu- 
natus's cap had been lent to him, he would 
have found no use for it. 

A sound of wheels interrupted their day- 
dream. 

"Look," he exclaimed, "here comes the 
carriage, and I am not ready ! I won't be five 
minutes ; " and he sprang up the steps, and 
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disappeared into the house, reappearing again 
in less than a quarter of an hour. 

He took his place in the carriage by his 
wife's side, and they drove off — a comfortable, 
happy couple, strong in the love for and trust 
in each other that had succeeded the doubts 
and misunderstandings of their former life. 

There, at Piers Court, rejoicing in them- 
selves, their children, their contented tenants, 
and their wide influence for good, we will 
leave them. 



Eeader ! often do I ponder over the three 
whose lives I have here endeavoured to 
pourtray, whose every action and thought I 
knew so well — the three who were dear 
friends of mine in days gone by. But when 
I think of true happiness, I turn from com- 
fortable, prosperous Colonel and Lady Geral- 
dine Langley to the quiet vault in the beau- 
tiful old church, where rests all that is mortal 
of Ashton Piers. For has he not finished 
his course ? has he not reached the goal, 
the land where there is no more sorrow or 
care ? The circle of a completed life, the 
certain hope of a glorious eternity; — these are 
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surely better than the longest span of the 
happiest life here below. For are there not 
times when we all — • 

"long to be at rest 
From life's exceeding sorrow and its care ; 
To join e'en now the anthems of the blest, 
Their perfect gladness share " ] 



THE END. 
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